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The March of Events 


HE historic event of the month is the 

| making of the treaty with Colombia 

which ends the long preparation for 

the Panama Canal. When this paragraph is 

written, the treaty awaits only the ratification 

of the Senate, which now seems certain. The 

canal, therefore, is definitely in sight; for it 

must be begun within two years and be fin- 
ished within twelve. 

After more than a half-century of agitation; 
after long opposition from many quarters, in 
particular by some of the transcontinental 
railroads; after efforts made by private cor- 
porations; after the scandal of the French 
Panama company; after the abrogation of 
the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty with England, 
which stood in the way; after surveys, dis- 
cussions of routes and endless debates; and 
after the silent opposition of some European, 
and the jealousy of some South-American, 
governments—at last the United States will 


construct and control an interoceanic highway - 


for the incalculable and perpetual advantage 
of the commercial world. 

It will be recalled that the act of Congress 
at the last session gave the President authority 
to conclude prescribed arrangements for a 
canal by the Panama route; or if this failed, 
to conclude arrangements for the Nicaragua 
route. The French canal company and all 
its property and rights will be bought with 
clear titles for $40,000,000; and now a satis- 
factory treaty with Colombia is concluded. 
The Panama route, therefore, is selected. 


By this treaty we are to pay Colombia 
$10,000,000 for an exclusive franchise for one 
hundred years (renewable forever at our 
option), and after nine years an annual rental 
of $250,000. We agree to the neutrality of 
the canal (as we had previously agreed with 
Great Britain); and although Colombia retains 
general sovereignty over the zone of the canal, 
we have the right to protect life and property 
there if she fail to do so. The agreement is 
satisfactory to our government in all its 
details, for it is fair and reasonable. 

We shall, then, soon begin work on the 
canal, as already authorized by Congress; and 
we have been fortunate in securing the route 
that most engineers think best. By a total 
expenditure of more than $200,000,000 we 
shall, within a few years, have made it pos- 
sible to sail, as Columbus set out to do, almost 
due west from Spain and reach Asia. A 
great new way will be opened between east 
and west that will radically change the com- 
mercial geography of the world for a large 
part of its inhabitants. Such an event has 
not happened many times in human history. 


SECRETARY HAY’S CONTINUED TRIUMPHS 

GAIN Secretary Hay has won the thanks 

of the nation—this time by this 
agreement with Colombia about the canal. 
It was he, it will be recalled, who concluded 
with Great Britain a new treaty that got rid 
of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty which so 
long stood in the way of any isthmian canal. 
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Again, in his work looking toward a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the long controversy with 
England about the Alaskan boundary, he has 
opened a way of hope for the end of that old 
trouble. From his dealings about the inva- 
sion and occupation of China to his remon- 
strance against the expulsion of Jews from 
Rumania, Secretary Hay has continued to 
earn the eulogy of Harvard University as the 
foremost living diplomatist. Every year, 
under his direction, it becomes plainer to the 
world that American diplomacy means fair 
dealing; and this is a great national gain. 

Every student of public events whose 
memory goes back no more than a dozen years 
will thankfully bear witness to the change that 
has taken place in our foreign relations. We 
were then under suspicion when we were not 
in contempt. ‘ Our dealings even with Great 
Britain were difficult. We were always 
wrangling over inconsequential international 
affairs, and we never seemed to reach clear 
conclusions. The most tiresome and appar- 
ently the most ineffective part of our national 
administrations used to be the Department 
of State. 

Many influences have contributed to the 
happy change. We have asserted ourselves; 
we have grown richer; we have made a com- 
mercial “‘invasion” of other lands; we have 
built a navy; and we have cut a bigger figure 
in the world in several ways. But, after all, 
it is men that mold events; and wherever any 
notable thing is done you will find a note- 
worthy man. The just, frank and persistent 
personality of Secretary Hay has been felt 
and respected in every capital in the world; 
and he has won a place in our history and 
among the greatest international statesmen. 
He has given new character to diplomacy. 


GOVERNOR TAFT AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC SERVANT 
ND, since it is pleasant to write in 
praise of good men, what an example 
Governor Taft has set for patriotic youth for 
all time tocome! A good student of the law 
and a successful judge, he had as the ambition 
of his life a seat on the Supreme Bench of the 
United States. He was in the direct line for 
such a promotion if vacancies should occur, 
when he was appointed chairman of the 
present Philippine Commission. But from 
a sense of public duty he accepted the 
uncommonly difficult task of leading the 
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Philippine peoples out of the chaos of 
war and ignorance to orderly government. 
When he accepted this post the diffi- 
culties were greater than beset any other 
public task that we had in hand. It was 
not clear what could be done. It was 
not even quite clear what we wished to do. 
Congress had enacted no Philippine legisla- 
tion. The whole problem was yet a military 
one; and public opinion in the United States 
was divided. We were making our way 
through a fog. But Judge Taft, with his 
capable co-commissioners, took the task in 
hand and began the work of constructing an 
orderly government—of making a civiliza- 
tion where civilization had never been. 
What they have done is a great piece of con- 
structive work, and the first piece of such work 
that has been done by a democratic govern- 
ment with an Asiatic population. For this 
reason its far-reaching value cannot yet be 
estimated. It is too soon to say that it is 
the beginning of a new era in the history of 
the Orient; but it is not extravagant to say 
that it may turn out to be so. 

When Governor Taft came home ill last year, 
he again consulted, not his personal comfort or 
safety, but only public duty, when he returned 
to his post. A few weeks ago the President 
offered him the appointment to the vacancy 
on the Supreme Bench caused by the retire- 
ment of Justice Shiras; and his old ambition 
was at last within reach. But the whole 
people of the Philippines, as nearly as they 
can be represented by residents in Manila— 
English, Spanish, Tagalog—made a great 
demonstration to show their wish for him to 
remain; and 6,o00 Filipinos ‘“‘of all political 
and religious parties,’’ begged him to stay. 
He declined the appointment and remains 
Governor of the Philippines. 

Judge Taft is yet young enough reasonably 
to expect other opportunities to become a 
Justice of the Supreme Court; but—without 
nolding lightly the great dignity and worth 
of the Court—it may be said that his present 
post, since he has given it meaning and power, 
is as honorable and as important as any place 
in the public service. To build up at last a 
self-governing people out of the Philippine 
tribes is constructive statesmanship of the 
highest kind. It is worth remembering that 
this great opportunity came to him simply 
because he took up cheerfully the public task 
that was assigned to him and did it with all 
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THE AMERICAN FEELING TOWARD GERMANY 


his might and with the highest patriotic aims. 
He found this great opportunity for an historic 
career simply by following public duty. 


THE MATTER WITH SOUTH CAROLINA 


ILLMAN, the ex-Lieutenant Governor 
of South Carolina, who a year ago 
won unenviable notoriety by his gross dis- 
courtesy to President Roosevelt, had been 
roundly abused at home by Mr. Gonzales, 
the editor of the Columbia State, which is the 
principal daily paper at the capital. A few 
days before Mr. Tillman’s term of office 
expired he walked from the state house down 
one of the principal streets of the town and, 
when he met Gonzales, fatally shot him in 
cold blood. Tillman, who had two revolvers, 
was put in jail. There is a general feeling of 
shame and indignation; a subscription has 
been started to erect a monument to the dead 
editor; but the prevailing opinion is that the 
murderer will not be hanged. 

The calm people of South Carolina are 
entitled to the sympathy of the country for 
the unwelcome notoriety that the State again 
suffers. It has not been many years since 
Mr. Dawson, the: editor of the News and 
Courier, in Charleston, was murdered; and 
his murderer went unpunished. The bully 
has brought disgrace on the State from the 
time when Brooks, a South Carolina member 
of Congress, struck Sumner on the head with 
a cane in Washington, and he continues to 
disgrace the Commonwealth. 

Now, there are many good men in South 
Carolina—men whose standards of civilization 
and of personal conduct are the sameas those 
of good men elsewhere. The State is not a 
frontier community. It is one of the Original 
Thirteen. It has long been the home of a 
cultivated society. Why is it, then, that the 
bully has survived—that men take the law in 
their own hands, and that murderers are not 
punished there? 

The argument in detail would lead far and 
would reach over a long stretch of history. 
But the general fact that explains the State’s 
degradation is that human life is held, and 
has by a large part of the population always 
been held, cheap; and it is held cheap because 
all men are not considered to have the 
same rights and privileges. An individual 
assumes that he and not the organized com- 
munity is dominant; and the organized com- 
munity has not asserted itself strongly 
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enough against such an individual assump- 
tion. In plain English, the democratic 
theory of society is not in favor. It is not 
accepted in the daily life of the people of 
South Carolina. Such a community is as far 
off from’ modern American ideals as a com- 
munity that existed a century ago. 

The remedy is in education. Education 
means the free right training of every 
child in the Commonwealth; but it means 
a great deal more than this. It means 
the assertion of the community against the 
lawless individual—the community's author- 
ity against individual authority. The State 
must tax; it must educate; it must punish. 
It must give every individual the same privi- 
leges, the same duties—put them on a level. 

An aristocracy in a democracy means a 
group of a few privileged persons; outside this 
group, the buily; behind the bully an ignorant 
populace that will elect the bully to office, 
will hold him in honor and will acquit him of 
crime. There is yet something structurally 
wrong in South Carolina, and the many good 
people of the State have the sympathy of the 
country in their efforts to reform their social 
structure. They can do it only by building up 
all the ignorant and neglected classes. Then 
a Tillman could not be a hero, he could not 
be elected Lieutenant Governor, he would not 
be even tolerated, not to say admired and 
acquitted. No State can rise higher than its 
average man, no matter how high the personal 
conduct or how gracious the civilization of 
some of its individuals. 





THE AMERICAN FEELING TOWARD GERMANY 
ERMANY has not made a_ happy 
impression on the world by her 
conduct in the Venezuelan trouble. The 
popular feeling in England against the 
English-German alliance ran high, and it was 
regarded by the best opinion as a most grave 
and dangerous error of the Government. 
Again Mr. Kipling struck the note of national 
feeling in ‘“‘The Rowers,”’ his spirited verses 
against the compact. The Prime Minister 
of England felt obliged to declare that the 
alliance was ‘“‘a mere casual codperation for 
a specific purpose in a limited time.”’ 
Opinion in the United States has been 
singularly tolerant, and the Administration 
has been patient and careful to an admirable 
degree. But the undercurrent of American 
feeling has been one of suspicion. 
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BARON VON STERNBERG 
THE NEW GERMAN ENVOY TO THE UNITED STATES 


(See ‘The March of Events") 














BARON VON STERNBURG, THE GERMAN ENVOY 


The @uspicious attitude of the German 
admiral toward Admiral Dewey at Manila is 
recalled. German conduct at Samoa, too, 
is remembered. The recent storming of the 
forts in the bay of Maracaibo during the 
Venezuelan blockade (in spite of the explana- 
tion offered by the German Government) had 
the appearance of unnecessary hostile activity. 
The anti-American feeling also that found 
expression in Germany during our war with 
Spain is remembered. And there is no need 
of a reminder of the German dissatisfaction 
at that time with the close relations between 
England and the United States. 

Now all these events and incidents are 
probably the results of the German tempera- 
ment and of the ignorance of the German 
official classes of our institutions and methods 
—the outcroppings of militarism. Rude 
manners are natural results of a military 
bureaucracy. Germany is “‘cocky’”—to a 
degree theatrical. Witness the dress-parade 
and the pomp and the triumphal manners of 
the German Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies in China—in a war that, after the 
Commander arrived, was opera-bouffe when 
it was not the wanton murder of help- 
less Chinese. Military Germany reflects and 
exaggerates the war-lordly manners of the 
Emperor. Wherever his soldiers march or 
his navy sails there is boasting, if not violence. 

This military spirit cannot ever quite fall 
in with the American spirit. It was easy to 
see during Prince Henry’s visit how ill the 
German of official life understood the Ameri- 
can character. In spite of the genuine cour- 
tesy that was shown on each side, there was an 
obvious difference in the point of view. The 
American people were less impressed than the 
Germans thought. There was no lack of 
frankness. Certainly there was-no intention 
to deceive. But the greetings of crowds, 
private hospitality, official and personal 
heartiness—all these are a mere pleasant show, 
and they mean next to nothing in American 
politics, domestic or foreign. The character 
of the American people shows itself in other 
ways; and a Prince’s visit and welcome cannot 
mean the same thing in a democracy as they 
often mean in monarchical countries. 

The present suspicion, therefore, may 
spring wholly from German military manners 
and a lack of knowledge of the American 
character. For Germany has time and 
again declared, probably in good faith, that 
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She has no colonial plan that looks toward 


the acquisition of territory in South America. 
Her policy is to build up her own industries, 
to strengthen herself at home, to hold herself 
strong between Russia and France. 

Yet while the good faith of the Kaiser’s 
Government toward the United States and its 
friendly feeling need not be doubted, we can- 
not forget that there is a strong push of the 
German people outward. They need markets. 
There is a strong economic pressure for more 
room; and economic pressure has many a time 
proved itself more powerful than kings and 
parliaments, to say nothing of mere diplo- 
matic declarations. f 

While, then, it would be inaccurate to call 
the present feeling in the United States by 
any milder name than suspicion, and although 
Germany’s bad naval manners and her lordly 
ways in dealing with a weak nation recall 
bad manners on previous occasions, a suspi- 
cion of unfriendly intentions may be unjust. 
Let us hope so, and forget the whole incident. 
But Germany must remember that these ways 
are not pretty ways, and the Monroe Doctrine 
stands. 


BARON VON STERNBURG, THE GERMAN ENVOY 


HE coming of the new German Envoy, 
Baron Speck von Sternburg, for the 
immediate purpose of representing Germany 
at Washington during the Venezuelan trouble, 
is taken as evidence of good-will to us; for he 
has had unusual opportunities to understand 
American character and institutions. He 
was born of an English mother and he spent a 
part of his childhood in England. His father, 
although a man of aristocratic lineage, took 
part in the revolutionary uprisings in Germany 
in 1848-49 and found it prudent for a time to 
expatriate himself. 

The son (the present Envoy to the United 
States) had a military education, won military 
honors in the Franco-Prussian war, and was 
decorated with the iron cross on the battlefield 
of Sedan. Having left the army, he pursued 
political and economic studies, and at twenty- 
eight years of age entered the German diplo- 
matic service. All his experience as a diplo- 
mat has been in English-speaking countries; 
and, while he was attached to the German 
embassy at Washington about six years ago, 
he married an American lady. He was the 
Kaiser’s special commissioner to Samoa, 
where he had a difficulty to settle with 
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representatives of the American and English 
governments. He is regarded as the German 
diplomatist who knows, perhaps, better than 
any other, the thought and temperament of 
English-speaking nations, with an especial 
knowledge of the United States. If he 
should be promoted to the rank of Ambassa- 
dor to the United States—to succeed Baron 
von Holleben, who yet holds the post, 
although he is absent from the country—his 
promotion would be interpreted as evidence 
of the German desire to understand and to 
be understood by the American people. 





‘TO INTERFERE WITHOUT INTERFERING ”’ 


HE further the Venezuelan trouble 

has gone the plainer it has become 

that South America is right at our doors. 

Even a little while ago these countries seemed 

somewhat far away. They were removed 

from our special concern except at long inter- 

vals and because of our trade with them. 
Now they press much closer. 

While the conferences at Washington about 
Venezuela were going on, our Government 
was asked by nearly all the Central American 
governments to afford some sort of protection 
in case of grave domestic disturbances which 
they feared. The tendency will become 
stronger for these weaker governments to look 
to us for protection when they have trouble; 
and, but for very careful diplomatic work, the 
European governments would assume that 
our Government must in some way and under 
some conditions or at some time be to some 
extent responsible for them. 

It is a delicate task always to maintain our 
historic relation to the South and Central 
American countries and yet not indirectly 
at least to help their credit or standing, and 
thereby to seem to assume obligations that 
we have no thought of assuming. When 
they get into trouble with European credi- 
tors, we have to set bounds to the actions 
of these creditors. We make it more 
difficult for them to collect their debts; 
but we cannot help them to collect them; 
and the debtor countries must not be 
allowed to strengthen their credit by our 
concern for their territory. Theoretically, 
our position may, under certain conditions, 
seem an impossible one; and it will require 
even greater diplomatic care in the future 
than it has required in the past to “‘ interfere 
without interfering’’—for this is a defini- 
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tion that was once given of the Monroe 
Doctrine. F 


CHANGED OPINIONS ON THE RACE QUESTION 


HE most noteworthy fact shown by 

the discussion of race-politics in the 

South that has for some time been going on 

is the change of opinion in the North and 

the change of expression in the South during, 
say, the last ten years. 

In the North the dominant feeling now is 
that the problem is the South’s own problem, 
and that the South must work it out. There 
is no disposition in the North to repeat the 
missionary and reconstruction experiments 
of the early days of freedom. There would 
have been a very general approval of a restric- 
tion of the suffrage to prevent ignorant 
domination—if ignorant white men and 
ignorant Negroes had alike been excluded. 
There cannot be found in any influential 
quarter a wish to force ‘“‘ Negro domination” 
on the South. 

But dominant Northern opinion yet holds 
firmly to the doctrine that no political dis- 
crimination should be made against the 
Negro simply because of his color or race; 
that (deprived of the ballot as he may rightly 
be—along with ignorant white men—so long 
as he is ignorant and in arrears for taxes) 
he shall have the door open to him for all 
the privileges of citizenship when he is 
worthy; and that when he proves per- 
sonally fit he shall not be excluded simply 
because he is a Negro. 

This is believed to be a fair, if blunt, state- 
ment of the present dominant opinion in the 
Northern and Western States. But in most of 
these States the interest in the subject is less 
than it was when the South was a burning 
question in national politics. If the South 
will only manage the matter without doing 
violence to the Constitution and without 
denying the Negro a chance to rise, Northern 
and Western opinion will not again greatly 
concern itself about it. 

In the South, too, there has been a decided 
change of temper. President Roosevelt has 
appointed fewer Negroes to office in the 
Southern States than President McKinley or 
President Harrison appointed, not to speak 
of preceding Republican Presidents; and there 
are fewer Negroes holding public offices in 
the South now than there were when Mr. 
Roosevelt became President. Those that he 
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has appointed are acknowledged, too, to be 
of a higher level of personal worth than most 
preceding appointees were. Yet there has been 
a louder outcry against him in the Southern 
States for his attitude to the Negro than 
there was against any of his predecessors for 
more than twenty years. What Southern 
opinion accepted from President McKinley 
and President Harrison, and acquiesced in, it 
resents from President Roosevelt. He gets 
no credit for appointing better Negroes and 
fewer of them than his predecessors appointed, 
but only blame for appointing them at all. 

This change in Southern political temper 
has followed the recent campaigns in many 
States to restrict Negro suffrage. These 
campaigns emphasized the subject. Every 
other political topic was put aside. The 
popular cry was ‘‘white man’s rule,” which, 
in the minds of many white men, came 
to mean that no Negro shall ever hold any 
office. The agitation to prevent ‘Negro 
domination”’ seems to have produced a deter- 
mination to deny the Negro any part in 
politics. He may vote when his vote cannot 
change an election. But he may not hope 
for political ‘“‘recognition’’ nor for office— 
even the humblest. This feeling is expressed 
sometimes thus bluntly, sometimes more 
gently; but it is the present feeling at 
least of most of the political spokesmen 
of the South. 

There is, therefore, yet a difference be- 
tween opinion in the two sections; and the 
pivot of the difference is—whether the 
Negro shall be excluded from politics be- 
cause of his race. 

On one side the Fifteenth Amendment 
stands asa part of the fundamental law, which 
forbids discrimination in suffrage on account 
of race. Onthe other side stand the suffrage- 
restricting amendments to several Southern 
State constitutions. If they dealt alike with 
white and black men, there would be no 
doubt about their constitutionality in spirit 
or in letter. But they do not deal alike with 
white and black men; and, if they mean what 
the present Southern opinion signifies, they 
are meant to exclude Negroes only. They 
are in intent and in effect violations of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, whether they are ever 
declared to be violations or not. 

Here, then, is the conflict between Southern 
and Northern political opinion and purpose— 
a conflict that is real. 


LARGER FORCES THAN RACE POLITICS 
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LARGER FORCES THAN RACE POLITICS 


RGUING from such a bald statement 
of the conflict of opinion about Negro 
suffrage, a man who did not know the subject 
historically and who did not know the people 
in the South might conclude that there is 
grave danger ahead. Grave enough the 
problem is—there is no doubt of that. But 
it is less a constitutional argument or struggle 
than it is a practical problem which is 
working itself toward solution by the forces 
of every-day life. 

The South is prosperous. There is a grow- 
ing liberality of opinion—on all other sub- 
jects at least. The industrial relation between 
the races is becoming constantly closer. 
Except where there is a political controversy, 
a man might go through the whole South 
and never find any evidence of race hostility. 
The Negroes are acquiring property. The 
industrious and well-trained among them are 
acquiring also a steadily increasing influence 
in their communities. The State support 
of Negro education is everywhere more liberal 
than it ever was before. The best white 
men and the best black men are everywhere 
working together for the building up of the 
country and of the people. 

In spite of the dominant political feeling 
as it expresses itself in party and sectional 
controversy, politics is not the whole of life 
even in the South. It is, in fact, a small 
section of it. Industry is a much larger 
section. Education is a larger section. The 
natural kindliness of both races and their 
dependence on each other are more impor- 
tant facts than Federal offices. The outlook, 
therefore, is not dark. There is, on the con- 
trary, every reason for hope of a steadily 
growing cooperation of white and black. 

There are many influential Southern white 
men of the best type who do not assent to the 
exclusion of the whole race from the suffrage; 
and such an absolute exclusion will not take 
place. It is by the work of wise men of 
both races, done mainly in silence, that 
continuous progress is made, and not by 
political agitation. 

Until the Negro was practically disfran- 
chised there had been a complete political 
deadlock, each race always voting solidly 
against the other. There was no political 
virtue in that. The experiment is now to be 
tried of encouraging a division of opinion, and 
of building up parties that shall not be parties 
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by race. Time will be required to test the 
experiment. But in the meantime, politics 
seems likely to continue to be, as it has 
hitherto been, the least fruitful of Southern 
industries. The work of constructive states- 
manship is done there in other ways. 


HOW RACE POLITICS NARROWS THE HORIZON 


F course, the blacks who can read and 
have paid their taxes are not formally 
disfranchised, and there is no reason to 
fear that they ever will be. As matters now 
stand, then, the doors of political privilege 
are open to them. But we are at the begin- 
ning of a new experiment in race politics, for 
the hope is that the white vote in the South 
may be divided between two parties, and the 
Negro vote also will cease to be solid. 

This is the result to be hoped for; for it is 
this solid Negro vote and the consequent solid 
white vote that have shut the South out from 
the broad currents of national life. -—A man 
in a Northern or a Western State may hold an 
opinion about the Negro in politics, but he 
does not concern himself greatly about it. 
There are other subjects that he cares more 
about. This is remote from him. Not so in 
the South. A man who lives in South 
Carolina, or in Mississippi, whatever his 
opinions are, finds himself less a part of the 
great country and of the stimulating time in 
which he lives than a corresponding man in 
Ohio or New York or Michigan. He dwells 
in a shadow, apart, somewhat detached, do 
what he may. The Negro problem over- 
whelms him. Go wherever you will in the 
South and most of the talk that you will hear 
will be about it. Patriotic youth (and 
Southern youth abound in patriotism) hear it 
almost to the exclusion of other public sub- 
jects. They read about it in their newspapers. 
They grow up under its shadow, and they 
fail to get the wider vision that makes 
American life today more stimulating than 
life in any country has hitherto been. This 
is the pity of it. 

Now there are as thoughtful and as earnest 
men in the South as in any other part of the 
Union; and the whole country has as great 
need of their contribution to its character and 
thought as it has of the contribution of 
similar men in other States. But the whole 


country now loses it, just as these more or 
less isolated men lose the stimulus of a 
strong national feeling. 


These paragraphs do not rise to the dignity 
of suggesting remedies. They merely chron- 
icle conditions. But the remedy for the con- 
flict of opinion, for the solidity of race-parties, 
for the lack of a wide enough national spirit, 
is the training of all the children to useful 
work and to clear thinking and the opening 
of the door of equal opportunity to every one. 
The next generation will then be wiser than 
we are, and they may find that many prob- 
lems that disturb us have solved themselves. 


THE NEGRO HIMSELF 


EANWHILE, in most of this dis- 

cussion of the race problem little 

is said of the Negro’s own point of view. He 

is the chief figure of it all. He is at once the 

innocent cause of it and he must be one of 
the chief factors in its solution. 

There has not been time enough nor work 
enough nor money enough nor opportunity 
for great masses of Negroes to be built up to 
responsible citizenship, but the leaders of the 
race—the real leaders—show a steady growth 
in thrift, in responsibility and in good citizen- 
ship. <A study of the result of the work done 
at any of the great schools where they are 
properly trained will give the most despon- 
dent man good hope. In fact, the records of 
the best men and women who have gone out 
from Hampton and Tuskegee and other such 
training places makes one of the most remark- 
able chapters in human progress. The Negro 
conferences that are held at Tuskegee show 
year after year growth of character and of 


economic efficiency among large masses of— 


them; and the reports of the Negro Business 
Men’s League and other such bodies tell of 
remarkable progress. 

Useful and responsible black men—as far 
as their opinions have been expressed—have 
as a rule not opposed a restriction of the 
suffrage. They have objected only to an 
unfair discrimination against the Negro. 
They would assent freely to any restriction 
if it applied alike to white men and to black. 
They want the door open to the personally 
worthy and fit—without regard to race. 

The Negro’s children, too, will be wiser than 
he is; and, after all, this whole problem -is 
not one that we who are now living shall see 
the end of. If we pass it to the next genera- 
tion in a better shape than we found it— 
that is all we can hope to do. And no man 
who knows Southern life can for a moment 
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doubt that it is now in very much better shape 
than it was twenty years ago. So much 
better is it that the aspects it now presents 
are not permanently discouraging to those 
who know what has been done. 

But one thing is fortunate and certain and 
necessary—the door (in industry or in 
politics) is not shut and must not be shut on 
the worthy individual, be he black or white. 
That would be a denial of American 
institutions. 


THE APOSTOLIC SENATOR FROM UTAH 


HE United States Senator-elect from 
Utah, Mr. Reed Smoot, is an apostle 
of the Mormon Church. He is not a polyga- 
mist. He is an energetic, honorable and 
successful man of affairs—merchant, miner, 
manufacturer and banker. But the word 
‘“‘apostle”’ strikes harshly on Gentile ears. 
The New Testament title is somewhat 
misleading. The twelve apostles of the 
Church of Latter Day Saints are not a partic- 
ularly ecclesiastical body. They are rather 
the Board of Directors of the church’s many 
secular activities; for the Mormon Church is, 
first, a very successful business organization, 
and, second, a religious body. Some of the 
apostles give their whole time to the church. 
Others, like Mr. Smoot, serve it chiefly in an 
advisory way. His temperament, his train- 
ing and his appearance suggest ecclesiasticism 
no more than the temperament, the training 
and the appearance of the Wall Street broker. 
But the apostolic office, as might be expected, 
seems to have an effect even on a practical 
man’s vocabulary. Mr. Smoot said when he 
was elected Senator: 


_ “Thold that the Constitution of the United States 
is divinely inspired; that under the folds of the 
starry flag freedom reigns supreme; and that my 
first duty is to my country, whose laws and institu- 
tions I love, honor and respect.”’ 


Of course the serious question raised by his 
election to the Senate is what, in secular 
language, may be called the bosshood of the 
church. Before he could accept any office 
he was obliged to get the consent of the 
quorum of the twelve apostles; for the 
church does control politics as well as 
industry in Utah. 

This is objectionable. But it differs in no 
essential way from the bosshood of party 
‘‘apostles”” in many States. It violates no 
statute. It gives no sufficient reason for 
excluding Mr. Smoot from the Senate or even 
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for talking about excluding him. He is 
simply another boss-made Senator; and his 
bosses happen to be apostles whose speech is 
somewhat more Biblical than political. But 
the difference is unessential. 


THE CHARACTER OF OUR ARMY 


ETWEEN the agitation carried on by 
the peace societies and the demand 
for Congressional appropriations for new 
battle-ships, every American citizen at some 
time asks himself what the nation’s duty is 
in self-defense. Warned of the danger, on 
one side, of a military spirit, and on the other 
side of the peril of insufficient preparation— 
where lies the truth of the matter? What is 
the sensible course for our Government to 
pursue? Does readiness for war make for 
peace, or does it tempt to quarrel? 

Let a man read all the peace literature that 
he can find, and then let him read Secretary 
Root’s speech at Canton, Ohio, delivered at 
the celebration of Mr. McKinley’s birthday 
on January 27th, and he will find it hard 
to resist the Secretary’s logic; he will be 
sure to feel a pride in the record of the army. 

Secretary Root read despatches, that had 
not before been made public, from two thou- 
sand Chinamen in Peking when it was held by 
foreign troops, praying that the little Ameri- 
can army be kept there till all the allied forces 
should be withdrawn; because American 
authority fed the starving, and brought better 
sanitary conditions than the city had ever 
known, and prevented the people from “‘ being 
harmed, robbed and badly treated, and,” 
the despatch said, ‘“‘we can continue our 
business with content.” 

A despatch bearing similar testimony was 
sent by President Palma of Cuba when he was 
inaugurated, and another by the leading 
native officials at Manila about the retention 
of Judge Taft as Governor. 

Mr. Root declared that 

“The establishment of those governments in far 
distant China and the islands of the East, making 
for peace and justice and ordered liberty by the 
American army, isa greater achievement than the 
winning of any stricken field, a just cause for pride 
by every American citizen, and a just title to confi- 


dence, respect and gratitude by every officer and 
soldier of the army of the United States.” 


His spirited defense of the character of the 
men and officers of the army is convincing. 
The army does not make itself a political 
agent; it does not become the personal fol- 
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lowing of any leader; in no way does it 
endanger our liberty. 

“The officers of the army conform in their 
character and conduct to the purpose for which 
the army is maintained and the character of the 
people from whom they come. I wish to say to 
you, not in the language of rhetoric, but as a 
sober statement of what I have found by 
careful observation, that they are free to a 
degree which I never dreamed of until I com- 
menced to know them, from the vices and the 
greater defects which have prevailed in most armies 
of the world during all history. They are a tem- 
perate set of men. They are freer from the vices of 
drinking to excess than most any other class I know 
of in this country. They are free from the vice of 
gambling. No such thing as dueling, which dis- 
graces and deforms many military services, main- 
tains in our army. The man who is dissipated is 
out of favor, and the public sentiment of the officers 
of the army is opposed to dissipation and excess, 
and it is an offense which is punished in our army by 
court-martial if a man does not pay his honest 
debts.” 

THE BEST PEACE MILITARY ORGANIZATION IN 
OUR HISTORY 
INCE we pretend to have an army and 
must have one, it would be inexcusa- 
ble not to have an efficient organization; and 
now for the first time in peace, in our whole 
history, we have such a one. Whatever 
befall us, we are not likely again to suffer 
the horrors of the little war with Spain. The 
enemy did us little damage; but disease, 
incompetent leadership, lack of preparation 
and lack of transportation cost thousands of 
brave lives. This was murder. 

The bill for a general staff, for which the 
War Department has long worked, will now 
become a law, and under this the army organi- 
zation can be made very much better. The 
instruction both of officers and of men is 
better than ever before. And Congress has 
passed a law for the organization of the 
militia—a measure of a kind that has been 
insisted on almost continuously since Wash- 
ington proposed militia legislation in his first 
message to Congress. 

The new law makes the militia a potential 
part of the army—really and not merely in 
theory. The strength of the militia of the 
several States is nearly 110,000 men and 
nearly 9,000 officers; and there are more 
than 10,000,000 men in the country available 
for military duty. 

To regard ourselves as possible soldiers 
does not foster a spirit of combativeness, but 
it does give us respect for our army, and it 
keeps us alive to the need of proper organiza- 
tion. It was the neglect and indifference of 


public opinion that caused the shameful loss 
of most of the men who died during the cam- 
paign against Spain. The cost of our well- 
organized peace army of less than 60,000 men 
is not one dollar per capita, and it is a tax of 


less than one-tenth of one per cent. on the 


property of the people. 

The three greatest forces that make for 
peace, as the world now is and as we play a 
part in it, are—the Hague Tribunal; a military 
organization that shall make a United States 
army quickly available, to be formed about 
the little army that we maintain in well- 
drilled efficiency—in other words, prepared- 
ness; and most of all a manly and robust 
determination not to fight but to make other 
people afraid to fight us. Then we shall have 
neither a dangerous military spirit nor a 
flabby sentimentality. 


A HERO WORTHY OF REMEMBRANCE 


gaping BRISTOW tells in this maga- 

zine the heroic story of the work 
done in Cuba by the members of the United 
States Commission which discovered the 
method of transmitting yellow fever. The 
disease can be carried from a patient to a 
well person only by mosquitoes. Personal 
contact and clothing do not transmit it. 
This is one of the most important discoveries 
of recent times, and it was made by men who 
freely gave their own lives to the investigation. 
They permitted themselves to be bitten by 
infected mosquitoes, and they died that the 
truth might be discovered. 

The head of this Commission was Major 
Walter Reed, who recently died, leaving his 
family ill provided for. It is due to him as 
much as to any one man that we shall never 
have another scourge of yellow fever. When 
this paragraph is written a bill is pending in 
Congress to grant a pension to his family—a 
poor debt of gratitude at most; for here was a 
man of heroic temper. 


THE PRACTICAL END OF PROHIBITION 


HE abandonment of prohibition in 
Vermont at the recent special election 
and the substitution for it of a system of local 
option and high license has more than a local 
interest. It is interpreted as the practical 
end of prohibition everywhere. 
In Maine and Vermont it has had a longer 
trial than anywhere else, for the Maine law 
has now been in effect for fifty years. It is, 
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in fact, a part of the constitution of the State. 
Most of the other States that tried the pro- 
hibitory system have either abandoned it or 
their experience has been for a shorter time. 
But in these rural New England States two 


‘generations have grown up under prohibition. 


Few men now living there clearly recall any 
other state of society. 

The judgment of scientific students of the 
subject has for some time been very clear that 
prohibition is a failure—that it does not 
prohibit, but that it does bring unexpected 
evils with it. Now that the people have 
abandoned it in Vermont—although the 
majority was only about a thousand votes 
out of sixty thousand—it is abandoned for 
good. It is a sort of declaration that the 
prohibition experiment has been sufficiently 
tried and that it failed. And it is not likely 
to be tried in any State where it does not 
now exist. 

High license is them ethod now most 
approved for regulating the traffic. But 
local option laws are in force in a good many 
States, and there are many small communities 
where prohibition has been successfully 
carried out. Cambridge, Massachusetts, is 
such a community, and it has been successful 
there because Cambridge is adjacent to the 
city of Boston. The dispensary system, which 
was first tried in Athens, Georgia, and is now 
in force in South Carolina and in some parts 
of some of the adjacent States, works well. 
Local option, high license and the dispensary 
are likely to be the approved ‘methods of 
dealing with the subject in the future. 


THE PAY OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 


BY the new law increasing the salaries 
of the Federal judges, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court will receive 
$13,000 a year, the Associate Justices $12,500, 
the Circuit Judges $7,000, and the District 
Judges $6,000. In the large commercial 
centres, where these sums are very small 
incomes for men of ability, there has been 
criticism of Congress for not setting them 
higher when the subject had once been taken 
up. In comparison with the sums paid to 
corresponding judges in almost all other 
countries and even in some of our States, 
these are niggardly salaries, and they are 
niggardly in eomparison with the incomes of 
most lawyers of distinction who practise in 
the Supreme Court. Nearly all our public 
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salaries are low. Scandalously inadequate 
are our ambassadors’ and ministers’ salaries. 

But any discussion of public salaries raises 
a question that has two sides. If places of 
great dignity yield high pay, they may be 
sought for the salaries; if they yield low 
salaries, too many of them may be filled by 
men chiefly because they are rich. The 
theory is that the salary should enable a poor 
man to accept the place, but not tempt him 
to seek it. This theory would be sound but 
for one reason: it does not permit a poor man 
who dies in the public service to make pro- 
vision for his family. 

We have reached a degree of well-being 
where almost all competent men, except col- 
lege professors and public servants, may 
accumulate a small fortune by middle life, 
and the Government—especially the National 
Government—ought to be much more liberal 
in paying its high servants. There have been 
many pathetic instances in the family life of 
great men who served our country for 
less pay than many a book-agent earns. The 
dignity of the government demands a new 
and more liberal policy. 


THE WELL-PAID AND WELL-TREATED 
WORKMAN 


N the London Times in recent months 
there has appeared as clear and ac- 
curate an explanation of American industrial 
success as has ever been made. The 
emphasis is laid on the right facts. Consider 
these statements, for example: 

The Times correspondent found that an 
American manufacturer of shoes knew exactly 
what every process cost. He knew the cost 
per shoe of driving tacks and of inserting 
eyelets. He knew the cost per hour of every 
machine. He knew the cost of every piece of 
material—of the thread that goes into every 
shoe. With this exact knowledge he knew 
precisely what quantity of work every 
machine and every workman must turn out 
every hour to yield him a profit; and he knew, 
of course, what wages every workman really 
earned. By a simple calculation from all 
this exact knowledge it was demonstrated 
both that the American workman received 
more pay than a corresponding English 
workman, and that the shoe cost the 
American manufacturer less than the corre- 
sponding shoe cost an English manufacturer. 
The other fact upon which emphasis is laid 
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is what may be called the democracy of 
American industry—‘‘In America employer 
and workman seem to be closer together 
than they are in England.’’ 

These characteristics of American industry 
have many a time been pointed out in this 
magazine and elsewhere; but they are so 
fundamental that we cannot ourselves be 
reminded of them too often. They are the 
two most important facts that the foreign 
study of our working ways have properly 
emphasized. They both come to this at last 
—that democratic treatment and a chance 
to earn as much as possible make men more 
productive. This is the secret of the advan- 
tage that American methods have. And 
every industry may have it in proportion to 
the wisdom of its managers. 


CAUSES OF BUSINESS FAILURES 


RADSTREET’S commercial agency keeps 
a record of business failures in the 
United States, classified by causes, and 
the percentage of failures that is set down 
under each cause is approximately the same 
year after year. Lack of capital last year 
brought most of them—almost one in three; 
incompetence, one in five; ‘‘specific condi- 
tions,’’ about one in six; fraud, one in ten. 
It is noteworthy that only about one failure 
in a hundred was reported as due to extrava- 
gance, and about the same number to specu- 
lation. Unwise credits and the failure of 
others caused each about one failure in thirty. 
Competition is assigned as the cause of only 
one failure in every twenty-seven. 

These reports, so far as they may be relied 
on to show true causes, speak well for the 
industry, the avoidance of speculation and 
the general honesty of men in commercial life. 
They indicate their daring (or folly), too, by 
showing how large a proportion of failures is 
due to insufficient capital. Men dare fate by 
undertaking enterprises beyond their means 
and credit. Even this folly shows a good 
tendency—the tendency of men to go into 
business for themselves; but in the modern 
organization of business, capital becomes 
increasingly necessary. 

Yet men do every year begin with very 
small capital what turn out to be very great 
enterprises; for the man is the main factor in 
success, after all—almost the only factor 
worth counting. And it is also true that it 
is easier now than it ever was before for 
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men who show successful qualities to get 
capital. But the ease with which it may be 
got varies according to a man’s place of resi- 
dence, and especially according to the wide- 
ness of his acquaintance. 

There can be no exact science of success; 
but the hint that this table of wrecks gives is 
that a man of character and good judgment, 
who by his native endowment will avoid the 
perils that beset incompetence, needs to make 
very sure of enough capital, and then that 
competition need not frighten him. 


THE PREVENTION OF RAILROAD COLLISIONS 


LMOST at the same hour on the same 
day a few weeks ago there were 
deadly collisions on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad near Vails in Arizona, and on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, near Plain- 
field, both clearly caused by carelessness. 

The New Jersey engineer passed a signal 
without seeing it because the steam obscured 
it. If the engine was defective there was 
fault also in using it. The telegraph operator 
in Arizona failed to deliver to the engineer 
one of the orders that he had received for him. 

Investigation of every disaster like these 
shows carelessness by somebody. The thou- 
sands of orders for running trains that are 
accurately transmitted and delivered every 
day and the hundreds of thousands of signals 
that are every day seen and heeded prove that 
the systems and the service of the railroads 
are good—to a certain point. Beyond that 
point,it has sometimes been argued, there is 
a margin of danger that can never be removed. 
But such a conclusion is not scientific. By 
the duplication of men who work at danger- 
points the margin of danger can be greatly 
lessened if not wholly removed. 

Since a frightful ferryboat disaster years 
ago at New York, which was caused by the 
sudden illness or the death of the pilot, the 
ferry companies have been required to keep 
two men inevery pilot house. The principle of 
the duplication of men or of the repeating of 
orders at danger-points is evidently still 
further applicable to the railroad service. 

In 1901, 8,455 persons were killed and more 
than 53,000 were hurt by railroad accidents 
in the United States; and of these 453 were 
killed and 3,732 were hurt by collisions. 
Collisions at least are preventable, whether 
accidents due to the carelessness of indi- 
vidual men be or not. 
































A- CRUSADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


A device is now on trial in Germany, which 
has been successful in the experiments thus 
far made, that is expected to give warning 
of danger ahead of a locomotive and to pre- 
vent collisions. From a third rail the loco- 
motive engineer receives a warning if another 
locomotive comes on the same track within a 
certain distance. The warning is automati- 
cally conveyed to both locomotives by the 
ringing of a bell and by the lighting of a red 
electric bulb in the cab, and the two engineers 
may speak to one another by telephone. 


TO REFILL THE LAND WITH BIRDS 


HE Audubon Societies continue to add 
State after State to the area of bird 
safety. They are organizations of bird-lovers 
who work to educate public opinion to a 
proper appreciation and protection of bird-life. 
They have now been organized in thirty 
States and have 60,000 members. Thus 
the efforts of a few lovers of birds have 
developed into a widespread movement of 
national importance. 

At first these societies tried to achieve their 
end by arousing a sentiment to discourage 
the wearing of plumage; but this was too big 
a task. It meant the conversion of every 
woman in the land to the courageous action 
of defying fashion. 

A more practical campaign was begun— 
a campaign for State laws to protect birds. 
Hundreds of thousands of circulars, explain- 
ing the economic, educational and esthetic 
value of birds, were distributed. Circulating 
libraries and illustrated lectures were sent 
from town to town. Meetings were held; 
classes for bird-study were formed. When- 
ever public opinion in a State seemed ripe, a 
bill was introduced in the legislature and 
many a lawmaker was surprised to discover 
an active interest in birds that he had never 
suspected. Even the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington began to inform him 
of their economic value. 

Thus the model bird law of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, which forbids the 
killing at any time of non-gamebirds, has 
been adopted in all the New England States, 
in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Florida, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas and Wyoming. The campaign 
this legislative season was carried on in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, 
California, Oregon and Washington. No 
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State will escape, and probably within ten 
years birds will be protected by law practi- 
cally throughout the Union. 

But even then the labors of the Audubon 
Societies will by no means end. The laws 
must be enforced and the public conscience 
kept alive until sentiment enforces them. 

Incidentally, the young people who form 
these societies add a new pleasure to life by 
their knowledge of birds and they see a new 
beauty in nature. They educate themselves 
while they are educating the community— 
as all unselfish workers for any great aim. 


A CRUSADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


E may find ourselves engaged pres- 
ently in a crusade for the practical 
eradication of consumption; and pray Heaven 
we may! By a concerted cffort street-cars, 
stations, other public places, and even some 
streets in some cities, were made and have 
been kept clean of sputum; and now, with 
increasing frequency and earnestness, the 
proper treatment of the disease in its early 
stages is urged, demanded, begged for. 
There is talk of municipal hospitals; there 
are plans for public instruction about the 
disease; and there are other signs of a general 
awakening. 

Every person who reads must now know 
that the disease is not contagious; that it is 
preventable; that many cases are curable— 
most cases, if treated in time; that it is not 
inherited; but that it is transmitted by inhal- 
ing the tubercle bacillus. Yet in New York 
City alone one hundred new cases develop 
every day; and there are 19,000 known to the 
health officers. Yet there is not a hospital 
in the city where the cases are treated in their 
early stages. 

It is perhaps the most striking instance that 
could be found of unutilized definite knowl- 
edge that is of vital importance. We know 
definitely how to save hundreds of thousands 
of lives; but because it is not a contagious 
scourge that quickly causes painful death 
we have been slow to stop the disease. All 
that is needed is an earnest enough crusade. 
If physicians and bodies of physicians, 
boards of health, charity societies, women 
and organizations of women, philanthropists, 
the pulpit and the newspapers were all to 
forget less important things for a time and 
fall to work, more lives might be saved every 
year than are lost in the bloodiest wars. 
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CANADA FORGING AHEAD 
ANADA is steadily broadening on the 
horizon of the world’s trade. Within 
the past six years the Dominion increased her 
imports and exports ninety-six per cent. 
Since 1868 the trade between Canada and 
this country has undergone remarkable 
development. In 1868 the Dominion’s im- 
ports from the United States amounted to 
$22,000,000. By 1902 these figures had 
grown to $114,000,000, including iron and 
steel and machinery, $18,000,000; electrical 
apparatus, carriages and cotton goods, 
each about $1,500,000. From Canada the 
exports to the United States were in 
1868 $22,000,000; in 1902, $69,000,000, of 
which $16,000,000 came in wood and wood- 
pulp, together with $24,000,000 in gold, 
silver, copper and their ores. During the 
past thirty-five years Canadian exports to 
Great Britain have expanded enormously— 
from $17,000,000 in 1868 to $117,000,000 in 
1902. Last year the most noteworthy item 
in this export trade was $25,000,000 in butter 
and cheese, largely to be credited to the educa- 
_ tion of Canadian dairymen by Professor J. W. 
Robertson and his staff of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. 

The extraordinary forward movement in 
Canada is shown also by the business of the 
chartered banks, which are on the Scotch 
model, with a thorough development of 
branches. At the end of 1902 they had on 
deposit $397,000,000, against $108,000,000 in 
1887. The Dominion conducts savings banks 
at 915 post-offices. In 1869, the second year 
of its existence, this system showed less than 
$1,000,000 on deposit; last year this sum had 
grown to $42,000,000. 


HELEN KELLER 


HE photograph reproduced in this 
magazine of Miss Helen Keller and 

of her teacher, Miss Sullivan (Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson looking on), represents one of the 
most remarkable results of patient teaching 
in all human experience. Not only does Miss 
Keller, who has been blind and deaf almost 
from infancy, speak English, French and 
German so that she may be understood by 
any careful listener, but she understands these 
languages when they are spoken to her. She 
understands every word by the impact of the 
speaker’s breath on her fingers. Her attitude 


when “‘listening”’ is shown in the photograph. 
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Her fingers are gently pressed against Miss 
Sullivan’s lips and Miss Sullivan is speaking. 

Miss Keller’s intellectual Jife and attractive 
character make her a most interesting per- 
sonality; and her own account of her release 
from blankness is one of the most remarkable 
of human experiences. 


PORTRAITS OF MR. SARGENT AND 
JUSTICE DAY 


N addition to the portraits of Miss Keller 
and Baron von Sternburg, the special 
German Envoy to the United States, there 
appear in this magazine portraits of Judge 
William R. Day, of Ohio, formerly Secretary 
of State, who has been appointed Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and a portrait of Mr. John_S. Sargent, the 
distinguished American painter, who, during 
his present visit to the United States, will 
paint a portrait of President Roosevelt. 


TRUST-REGULATING LEGISLATON 


HE sum total of the trust-regulating 
acts passed by Congress falls far short 
of the general onslaught with which the 
session began—fortunately; for legislation 
in restraint of commerce, even when it is 
directed at definite abuses, is most difficult. 
New laws either go so far as practically to 
defeat themselves, as anti-trust legislation 
in many States has gone, or they fall short 
of checking the evils aimed at, as the 
original Sherman law did. 

Congress did two things. It created a new 
Cabinet Department of Commerce which has 
power to get the facts about interstate corpo- 
rations, which the President may publish at 
his discretion. This makes for publicity. 
How it is going to work nobody knows, and 
no opinion in advance of experiments is 
worth much. 

The new legislation makes the receiving of 
rebates or improperly discriminating rates 
on transportation as criminal as the granting 
ofthem. This, it is hoped, will give the Inter- 
state Commerce law a new vitality in the 
direction of its greatest abuse; and an appro- 
priation was made to enable the Department 
of Justice to prosecute offenders and to push 
its cases to final decision with rapidity. 

It is doubtful if more could have been 
hopefully done and if the practical results of 
what has been done will be great. We must 
gradually make our way by experiments. 














FPINANCTAL DESPOTS AND 


FREEBOOTERS 


(THE Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


Si: time ago Mr. J. P. Morgan, who 


is the strongest personality in our 

financial world not only because of 
his ability but because of the variety of his 
activity, frankly told the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that he made a certain 
large transaction in order to eliminate a 
speculator whom he considered dangerous 
to his interests and to stable financial 
conditions. 

This testimony and the state of mind that 
it showed provoked much comment on the 
theory of the benevolent despot in finance— 
on the power that one man may wield. The 
comment turned not on criticism of Mr. 
Morgan and his actions or his admissions, but 
on the larger question of what may be called 
the proper organization of financial life. 
Mr. Morgan wields an influence out of all pro- 
portion to his own fortune. He is not our 
richest man. It is commonly supposed that 
his personal fortune is much less than the 
fortune of any one of a considerable number 
of Americans. He brings things to pass not 
with his own money only, but mainly with 
other men’s money—to a great extent with 
the money of the whole investing public. It 
is his activity and his influence and not his 
fortune that is the main thing. 

And Mr. Morgan isof course used only as a 
type. The large question is: How far have 
we gone in the organization and conduct of 
finance? Does the public safety yet rest in 
the hands of any one man or even of any 
small group of men? Are we in that stage 
of development corresponding to the stage 
in civil development when the king, or at 
most an oligarchy, had all the power, and 
the people none? 

If we may look forward to a time when our 
financial life shall have the security that cor- 
responds to the civic security that we now 
enjoy under representative government, are 
we not yet a long way from it? Mr. Morgan 


confessed that he drove one freebooter from 





the market. In other words, we had to 
depend on him to do police work on the 
financial highway. Is this system civiliza- 
tion or a state of society that may rest only 
on the strength of an individual? 

These reflections are far less definite than 
the facts that usually fill these pages; but it 
seems worth while, oftener than we do, to 
consider what sort of large structure we are 
building against possible disaster, or whether 
we are building any. We are forging ahead, 
individuals and corporations, each making 
all possible profit and each fortifying, accord- 
ing to his wisdom, his own structure. But 
is there enough thought given to the whole 
public welfare? 

The organization of clearing-houses, the use 
on occasion of clearing-house certificates, and 
the other forms of coéperation which financial 
institutions have evolved, are important steps 
in the constructive organization of financial 
society. The recent demand in New York 
City that trust companies shall increase 
their reserves is another measure of 
public safety. The safeguards thrown 
around savings banks, national banks and 
State banks are old influences for safety. 
Perhaps nothing more can be done 
under present conditions. But every once 
in a while thoughtful men are brought to a 
sudden halt to consider the power of one 
strong man. If it be a power for good, 
might it not become as great a power for evil? 

To an extent, yes. A man of gigantic 
strength always has abnormal power—for 
good if he use it wisely, for evil if he use it ill. 
This is true in finance, in politics, and in 
almost every other field of activity. But it 
is doubtful if the danger is greater in finance 
than in any other field. 

Return to Mr. Morgan as anexample. He 
has built up his great influence by demonstra- 
tion after demonstration of his constructive 
ability and of his safe leadership. If the 
great enterprises that he undertook had failed 
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or had been ill carried out, he would not be 
strong. He is strong because of the power 
that he has won by successful activity. It 
is not a power that he can transmit. 

The experience of the financial freebooter 
points the same moral. He goes forth to 
wreck and he wrecks. But his career is not 
a long one. He fails to hold the confidence 
of the public—even of his public. He builds 
up no permanent influence. 

The same law holds even with regard to any 
financial oligarchy. There is a small group 
of men in New York who, by combined action, 
can control a very large part of the great 
enterprises in the country They can control 
a large part of the surplus wealth. But they 
would soon cease to control them if they mis- 
used their power. Their power depends upon 
their safe use of it. Their own selfish inter- 
ests depend on using their power conserva- 
tively and constructively. This is to say 
nothing of the sense of responsibility that 
almost all successful men develop in propor- 
tion to their acquisition of authority. 

While, then, we doubtless are a long way 
from the ideal organization of financial life, 
and are yet in a period of large one-man 
power and under the influence of strong 
oligarchies, the devices for safety are more 
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numerous than they may at first sight appear 
to be, and the structure of finance is more 
“civilized” than it seems. It rests—whoever 
holds the power—to a very considerable 
degree on public confidence. Public opinion 
in the financial world does not express itself 
by ballots, but by silent fluctuations in the 
market, and by a much more delicate method 
than it uses in politics. 

The sheer accumulation of wealth by an 
individual or by a group of individuals to 
abnormal proportions is a much more danger- 
ous thing than the building-up of power and 
influence by activity in the use of wealth. 
The greatest dangers in the financial world 
are not from the active captains, whether 
they be benevolent despots or freebooters, 
but from the silent and quiet absorption of 
“interests’’ that may be so managed or 
manipulated as unduly to affect political 
action or to monopolize trade. 

The growth of great concentrated interests 
necessarily concentrates power. There is no 
help for that, even if help be desirable; for it 
is only by the possession of power that men 
can do great constructive pieces of work. 
The ideal to bring about is such a state of 
public opinion as will rigidly hold strong men 
to a right use of power. 


OF 


WASHINGTON 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT IS NOT 
BY 


Dr. D. C. 


GILMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION 


YEAR has now passed since the 
A country was surprised and delighted 
by the announcement that Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the enlightened promoter 
of public libraries in this and other countries, 
had made a munificent gift for the endow- 
ment of the Carnegie Institution in Wash- 
ington. 
Although the object of this foundation was 
clearly set forth in Mr. Carnegie’s letter and 
in the act of incorporation, the methods to be 


pursued were left to the trustees. The income 
could not be appropriated until the trustees 
came together in November last. Meanwhile, 
the executive committee engaged in a very 
careful study of the problem; institutions 
were visited; leading men in many branches 
of scientific investigation were consulted; a 
voluminous correspondence was begun, and 
the suggestions made in the public press and 
in private communications were carefully 
considered. The task of studying this com- 






































plexity of counsel would have been over- 
whelming if the committee had not at once 
proceeded to secure specific and confidential 
advice from some of the most expert and 
most eminent of their countrymen. Abstracts 
of their recommendations were laid before the 
trustees, at their meeting last November, 
and that representative and authoritative 
body reached some important conclusions. 
In the first place, they decided to wait for 
further light and for more thorough inquiry, 
in respect to certain large projects submitted 
to them. All the greater investigations were 
postponed. No summary of these proposi- 
tions has been prepared, but it is safe to say 
that if the income of the Carnegie Institution 
were doubled or trebled the learning, the 
ability and the energy of our countrymen 
could employ it all in wise undertakings for 
the advancement of knowledge. The fields 
are boundless. At present the work of the 
Carnegie Institution must be restricted to 
minor projects. Some of these are extremely 
important and promise to bring forth fruit 
that will be valuable to the world. But they 
are, for the most part, so special and technical 
that any enumeration of them would not be 
interesting to the public generally for whom 
this article is written. 

The present time appears to be a con- 
venient opportunity to explain what the 
Carnegie Institution is undertaking to do, 
and what it cannot do, what it is and what it 
is not, and, accordingly, I gladly reply to a 
request of the editors of this review for 
information on these two points, first, 
positively; second, negatively. 

First, then—What can the Carnegie Insti- 
tution undertake to do? The answer is 
obvious if any one will refer to the original 
limitations of the trust. It can select and 
mark out certain lines of inquiry, and intrust 
them to competent investigators, who will 
report their results to the Institution, to be 
in some one way or another made known to 
the world. It can also recognize the ability 
of certain leaders of investigation, in any part 
of the country, and give them grants for the 
continuance of the work upon which they are 
engaged. These investigators may be found in 
universities, technical schools, observatories, 
museums, and in private life. Their number 
is very large, and all the income could be 
expended, and then it would be inadequate, 
if all their requests were granted. Sometimes 
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a year of freedom, sometimes the appointment 
of an assistant, sometimes the purchase of 
instruments will be of the greatest benefit to 
this class of overworked, underpaid men 
eager to add their contribution to the stock of 
human knowledge. The Carnegie Institution 
can also engage in publication. Such memoirs 
and papers as are the result of investigations 
just referred to may be printed, although it 
is doubtless true that the reports of progress 
will find a more appropriate place in the 
special scientific journals already established. 
There are memoirs, however, so abstruse, so 
technical, and, perhaps, so long, that they 
cannot be accepted in any of the ordinary 
channels of publication. These extended 
memoirs may be of the highest value to the 
world if they deal, as they may, with subjects 
of fundamental significance. Here is an 
inviting and important field for the Carnegie 
Institution to occupy. 

Another line of activity is closely allied to 
the foregoing. There are many young men 
of superior talents in the different parts of this 
country eager to develop their powers and 
to make a favorable beginning in their scien- 
tific careers. It is not easy to discover who 
are the most promising, most deserving of aid, 
most likely to do well. The Carnegie Institu- 
tion has decided to appoint, for one year, and 
possibly for longer periods, a certain number 
of such persons, who will be known as research 
assistants. They may or may not reside in 
Washington. No limitations as to age or 
nationality, or sex, or academic standing are 
prescribed. Good work already done will 
have great influence in the selection. A 
specific purpose, rather than a vague disposi- 
tion, will be essential. The indorsement, or 
at least the encouragement, of some one who 
has already acquired a position in the scien- 
tific world will be of value. Sometimes, but 
not often, promising candidates may be dis- 
covered far away from libraries and labora- 
tories (as the late Doctor Keeler, the astrono- 
mer, for example, was discovered in Florida). 
After one, two or three years, it is probable 
that individuals will be found under the aegis 
of the Carnegie Institution worthy to be 
called to important stations, or who will be 
encouraged, independently, to enter upon 
scientific careers. 

Plans are also under consideration for bring- 
ing to Washington from time to time certain 
persons who desire to become acquainted 
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with the work of the scientific bureaus of the 
Government, or who wish to make use (as 
students, not as casual visitors) of the 
libraries, archives and collections here main- 
tained. Unexpected difficulties have arisen 
in respect to the development of these plans, 
but they are not forgotten. 

This brief statement indicates in what the 
Carnegie Institution has already engaged, 
namely, the bestowal of grants for research; 
the encouragement, by specific grant, of a 
select number of investigators; arrangements 
for printing scientific memoirs; the appoint- 
ment of “‘research assistants,’’ and prelim- 
inary inquiries respecting large undertakings 
to be decided in the future. 

There is a reasonable curiosity to know, 
specifically, what sort of investigations are 
receiving Carnegie aid. The executive com- 
mittee does not think it expedient, for many 
reasons, to publish, at this stage of the develop- 
ments, this list. It is incomplete; in many 
cases it is conditional. In some instances 
the recipients of aid do not wish to reveal their 
work. But in due time, all the particular 
appropriations will be communicated to the 
trustees, and they will doubtless cause them 
to be published. There is no concealment 
about the Institution—only that degree of 
reserve in the preliminaries without which 
important results cannot be accomplished. 

As examples of the aid that the Carnegie 
Institution has already promised to give, 
these cases may be mentioned: For the 
encouragement of biological research a liberal 
grant has been made to the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, 
an admirable station, frequented every sum- 
mer by a large number of naturalists. For 
want of the requisite pecuniary support, the 
institution has been embarrassed; it will be 
reinvigorated by this grant. Two tables 
have been taken in Doctor Dohrn’s celebrated 
laboratory in Naples, and one in a station to 
be established in the Bermudas. 

A grant has been made for the continuaticen 
of the Index Medicus, the key to current 
medical science, publication having been 
suspended for the lack of pecuniary support. 

Measures have been initiated for the study 
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of economic and social problems in the United 
States, a vast amount of facts having been 
accumulated in Washington and in the 
several States of the Union which are now 
to be examined, digested and studied by 
competent economists. 

The examination of the unprinted archives 
of the United States will be undertaken, with 
the codperation of the officers of the American 
Historical Association. 

Much will be done in astronomy, and among 
other things, the publication of the memoirs 
of George W. Hill is soon to be undertaken. 

Many minor grants have been devoted 
to geology, physics, chemistry, psychology, 
physiology and botany. One of the most 
interesting botanical inquiries that have been 
set on foot is that of the vegetation of the arid 
regions of the United States, an inquiry quite 
as interesting to the economists and the legis- 
lators of this country as it is to men of science. 

Second, negatively—From what has been 
said it is obvious that the Carnegie Institution 
is not a “university”’ in the ordinary sense 
of that word. It has no faculty, it has no 
body of students brought together in one 
place. It has no systematic courses of 
instruction. If lectures should be given 
under its auspices, they will probably be by 
specialists and to specialists, not popular 
lectures nor the sort of expositions required 
for the instruction of young pupils. 

The fund is not intended for the aid of 
scholars in their antecedent or professional 
education. This must be provided for by 
the existing universities and colleges. Only 
those who are mature enough to show their 
powers will be aided. 

The Carnegie Institution does not propose 
to build up a library nor to make collections 
in archeology, ethnology and natural history. 

The Carnegie Institution does not intend to 
do that which other institutions or individuals 
are doing or will undertake to do. 

To sum up the whole matter, the Carnegie 
institution is a supplementary agency for the 
purpose of strengthening scientific workers 
in any part of the country and aiding them to 
carry on investigations which promise to be 
of importance to the world. 












































GERMAN 


INTERESTS AND TENDENCIES 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


P YO many who have been wont to regard 
the relations between Germany and 
the United States as fixed for all 

time by the panegyrists on the occasion of 
Prince Henry’s visit, the current crisis in 
Venezuela has come as arude shock. To them 
it has seemed that the German Government’s 
determined attempt to collect debts due its 
citizens from South Americans, who bask 
under the Monroe Doctrine, strikes away the 
very foundations of friendship between the 
two peoples. Such a conclusion is, of course, 
clearly unwarranted. The collection of debts 
is a perfectly legitimate business for a gov- 
ernment, provided it be done after such 
fashion aS common international courtesy 
demands. 

The seriousness of the Venezuelan situation 
does not arise from the mere fact that Ger- 
many, in collaboration with Great Britain 
and Italy, is coercing an American republic, 
or even from the open display of force in 
achieving this end, but rather from the fever- 
ish and really quite uncalled for avidity with 
which the Germans are conducting their side 
of the affair. There is on their part the same 
enthusiasm, aggressiveness and proneness 
to break over the grounds of the justifiable 
which proved so annoying to other powers 
during the Spanish-American war and the 
Peking expedition of 1900. The real gravity 
of the Venezuelan trouble lies not in the 
possibilities of an immediate war of the 
powers, as the alarmists would have us 
believe, but in the revelation it has made of 
the German imperial temperament and the 
possibilities of future German aggressions on 
South American soil. 

When one considers the increasing interests 
of the German people in certain South 
American States, notably Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, one is apt to regard these 
latter possibilities as rather probabilities. 
It is an open secret that in our councils of 
State there has been of late years a growing 





concern at the magnitude of German colon- 
ization in the continent to the south of us. 
The grounds for such concern are twofold. 
In the first place, German imperial ambition 
under the régime of Emperor William is 
universally recognized as becoming more and 
more insatiable. Twenty years ago Germany 
had not one acre of land outside of Europe; 
today she controls by right of full possession 
2,500,000 square kilometres, not to speak of 
probably an equal amount over which her 
flag does not fly but which is fast being 
populated and exploited by men of her lan- 
guage and blood. South Africa, China, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and finally South 
America, are all the scenes of more or less 
open German aggrandizement; and among 
them, the last-named, at least since 1896, has 
been distinctly favored by the Government 
as a goal for the German emigrant. 

The other chief ground for concern at the 
increase of German population in South 
America is the fact that of all the peoples who 
migrate thither in any considerable numbers, 
the Germans alone hold strictly aloof from the 
natives and maintain intimate commercial 
and social relations with the home-land. 
Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese, even Chinese 
and Japanese, are quickly assimilated with 
Brazilians or Argentines, but the Germans 
never. Inthe naval debates of 1897 Minister 
von Marschall declared in the Reichstag, 
‘Emigration must be directed into such chan- 
nels that the Germans abroad may be kept 
German.”’ It is in pursuance of this policy 
that South America has become the favored 
land of settlement. 

German colonies in South America, as else- 
where, are almost uniformly commercial in 
origin. A colony begins by the settling of 
some merchant or merchant company in one 
of the more favored cities,and grows by the 
attracting thither, through trade opportuni- 
ties, of friends and business associates, until 
the business interests of the community pass 
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completely into German hands. With the 
merchants as a nucleus the colony is further 
increased by the coming of agriculturalists, 
bankers, manufacturers and _ professional 
men, though its dominating commercial 
character is never quite thrown off. The 
settlers refrain absolutely from participation 
in local politics. While native factions and 
parties contend for offices and honors, the 
German minds strictly his own business, 
preserves the good-will of all elements, and 
profits financially by the political preoccupa- 
tion and industrial backwardness of the 
natives. In most cases the colonies are quite 
independent of the Government in whose 
jurisdiction they happen to be located. They 
are in the State but not of it. Not infrequently 
they even go so far as to make their own laws. 
This cannot but mean the gradual denational- 
ization of great sections of the country. 
The southern provinces of Brazil have 
been weakened from this cause. A more 
patriotic people than the Brazilians would 
be much exercised over the situation. 

The commercial and banking houses main- 
tain the closest possible relations with institu- 
tions of their sort in the Fatherland. During 
the past decade German trade with Central 
and South America has increased more rapidly 
than that of any other nation. This fact of 
itself would be quite harmless were it not 
that this increase of trade has been brought 
about almost wholly through German invest- 
ments and settlements in these countries. It 
is a trade of Germans with Germans—across 
5,000 miles of salt water, it is true—but never- 
theless regarded as essentially domestic. 
Great banking corporations have been cre- 
ated for the express purpose of facilitating 
this trade. Such are the German Brazilian 
Bank, with a capital of $4,000,000, and the 
German Transatlantic Bank of Buenos 
Ayres, with a capital of $5,000,000, not to 
mention scores of lesser corporations doing 
business in practically every important South 
American city. The total amount of German 
capital supposed to be invested in banks, 
stores and general real estate in Brazil alone 
is $150,000,000. 

In addition to interests of this sort there 


are the railroads, such as the Great Railway 
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of Venzuela, controlled for the most part by 
German capitalists. The exploring expedi- 
tions now being conducted by Doctor Karl 
von den Steinens in western Brazil are being 
followed up as rapidly as possible by the 
building of the Rio Grande Northwestern 
Railway—a purely German enterprise. The 
activity of the Germans in the sending out of 
scientific expeditions and the construction 
of pioneer railroads in certain regions of South 
America reminds one strongly of the devices 
by which Russia has been accustomed to 
break the way for political aggrandizement 
along her Asiatic frontier. 

Despite Doctor von Holleben’s emphatic 
assurances a year ago that Germany has 
absolutely no thought of acquiring territory 
in the West Indies or along the South 
American coasts, and despite the repeated 
disavowals by other German officials of such 
ambitions on the part of their country, the 
fact cannot be obscured that precisely such 
conditions are ripening_in portions of South 
America as the world has come to consider 
inevitable stepping-stones to annexation. 
A purely commercial imperialism, such as 
Bismarck advocated, has long since proved 
a dream. When the citizens of a great State 
settle among a weaker and more backward 
people, with the express intention of main- 
taining their allegiance to the home-land, 
experience attests that there are certain to 
be occasions on which the government of that 
State will be called upon to defend the inter- 
ests of those who have passed beyond the 
pale of its legal jurisdiction. Such defense 
is the more likely to be extended if the parent 
state is as devoted to the welfare of its people 
abroad and as ready to make a display of 
authority in their behalf as is Germany. 
There are at present probably not more than 
400,000 Germans in‘ South America. But 
their numbers and interests are increasing 
so rapidly that it would be folly to close our 
eyes to the possibilities of the situation. 
Certainly well to the front among these possi- 
bilities is the facing of the United States of 
the alternatives which Secretary Root some 
years ago predicted we must choose some day, 
namely, abandoning the Monroe Doctrine or 
fighting for it. 





























“ PIONEER” COACH IN FRONT OF THE HOLLAND HOUSE 


At Fifth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 


THE 
A STORY OF ORGANIZED 
LORD A SYNDICATE—MORE 


LUXURY 
THAN 


MONG all our institutions of progress 
there is none more amazing than the 
modern hotel in immensity, in com- 

plex activities, in social significance. With 
a width of 200 feet and a length of nearly 
400 feet, and approximately 300 feet in 
height — these are the dimensions of one 
of these great machines for convenient 
living, while within its vast walls are more 
than a thousand rooms. Its capacity is more 
than twelve hundred guests per day, and 
it employs eighteen hundred servants to 
attend to their needs. - 

In a sub-basement, forty-two and one-half 
feet below the street level, is the motive power 
of this vast machine. Here is one of the 
largest private electric plants in the world. Its 
power drives the screws of nineteen elevators 
and supplies the illuminating energy of twenty- 


WORKINGS OF A MODERN 
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HOTEL 


GUESTS—THE LAND- 
FOR 400,000 GUESTS A YEAR AND 
WELL-REGULATED ACTIVITY 
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five thousand electric lights. One hundred 
and fifty men are employed in these power 
rooms, though the seven great boilers are 
self-stoking, and one hundred tons of coal a 
day are supplied to them in seven automatic 
and never-ending streams. In the sub-base 
basement, too, is the private ice-machine, 
which freezes fifty tons of ice and forty dozen 
carafes of drinking water daily, besides 
refrigerating the four thousand pounds of 
meat, fish and game necessary to feed the 
huge and gorgeous army of guests and servi- 
tors above stairs. It requires six skilled 
butchers to handle this meat item, and five 
men are employed to open the twelve barrels 
of oysters that are served daily. These things 
are bought in open market by men whose 
sole business it is to buy well at whatever price 
is necessary to secure the quality desired. 
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THE DISTRICT OF MAGNIFICENT HOTELS 


Sixtieth Street and Fifth Avenue, at the corner of Central Park. The building on the left is the Hotel Netherland; next to it is the Savoy 
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THE WORKINGS OF A MODERN HOTEL 


‘ 


The kitchen arrangements of the ‘‘modern 
hotel”’ are on the first basement floor. | 
think I had a very dim idea about such things 
until we went there. I believe I pictured 
to myself a properly attired che] with several 
assistants before a rather large kitchen 
range and in a good deal of a hurry during 
the rush hours, perhaps forgetting his pan 
of. hot rolls in the oven now and then, or 
letting the eggs get overdone. 

My mental picture was not a good one. 
There is a chef, to be sure, but so far as I could 
see he does not cook. He is simply a captain 
of the seventy-five other cooks who work in ae 
three relays of twenty-five each. There is no — "Photographed by Falk 
range, but a solid bank of broilers—immense THE WALDORF ROOF-GARDEN 
gridirons, beneath which are the fires that 
never die. As for the four hundred loaves the patent cutters and mixers and ovens and 
of bread and eight thousand rolls required staff of bakers needed to supply the simple 
daily, the chef does not worry his mind over item of bread; or concern himself with the 
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A MAMMOTH HOTEL STRUCTURE 


The Majestic—one of the largest hotels in New York 
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quality of the eleven hundred pounds of butter 
that are each day required to go with it. 
Neither does he trouble himself with the 
pastry, where marvelous things are con- 
structed of candies and creams and fruits— 
works of art, some of them entitled to 
‘“‘*honorable mention”’ in an academy of design. 
The patrons of the modern hotel are fond of 
desserts, and the daily item of two hundred 
and fifty large pies convinces me that a fair 
percentage of them are native born. 

I must not forget the item of eggs. Eight- 
een thousand are required every twenty-four 
hours. Boiled eggs do not get overdone; 
they’ are boiled by clock-work. A perforated 
dipper containing the eggs drops down into 
boiling water. The dipper’s clock-work is 
set to the second, and when that final second 
has expired the little dipper jumps up out of 
the water and the eggs are ready for delivery. 
There are men who do nothing else-but fill 





and watch and empty these dancing dippers, — Photographed by McCormick 
and it seemed to me great fun. RECEIVING A VISITOR’S CARD 
On another part of this floor is the dish- . 


washing, where great galvanized baskets potash and clean rinsing water—all so burn- 
lower the pieces into various solutions of ing hot that the dishes dry instantly without 
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A HOTEL BARBER SHOP 
wiping. Sixty-five thousand pieces of china- 
ware are cleansed in a day, and an almost 
equal quantity of silver. All told, there are 
three hundred employees in the kitchen 
departments of this huge living machine. 
On another part of the first basement floor 
is the laundry. Every day is washday in 
the modern hotel. Eleven great revolving 
washers are here, four centrifugal dryers, 
almost exactly like the centrifugal bleachers 


in a sugar refinery, and six ten-foot mangles 
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BILLIARD-ROOM AT A QUIET HOUR 
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that take in a full-width sheet, smoothing as 
well as drying it. But the ironing of shirts 
and collars is done in the good old-fashioned 
way—by hand, only that the irons are always 
hot, for they are electric irons, and a perfect 
evenness of temperature is maintained. They 
are handled by a staff of sturdy-armed men 
and women, and an ironer’s wages are con- 
sidered good. 

On this floor, too, are the refrigerating 
rooms, where champagne and other wines are 


kept at a point just below freezing. Also, 
the storerooms for an endless quantity of 
liquors and cigars, and for the $35,000 
worth of groceries kept constantly on 
hand. Then there are the barber shops, 
with twenty-seven barbers and bath at- 
tendants, and the offices of a big im- 
porting company, with the largest wine 
cellars in America. Going about in this 


wonderful electric underground world, one 
would be likely to forget the upstairs, for 
which it all exists, were it not for the constant 
stream of waiters hurrying to and fro, placing 
and gathering up their orders, pausing a 
moment at the checking office, where sit half 
a dozen keen-eyed, quick-witted young men, 
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A HOTEL BALLROOM WITH STAGE SETTINGS 


who glance at every dish, see that it conforms 
to the patron’s written order, stamp the 
prices and the total of each bill so that there 
‘an be no possible error, intentional or other- 
wise, on the part of the waiter. 

There are four dining-rooms and two cafés 
upstairs, and perhaps a thousand people are 
being served at one time. They are the most 
brilliantly dressed, best groomed people in 
the world. They are also the richest. A 
matter of a dollar more or less on a single item 
is not considered. Their chief object in life 
is to live. Their chief object in living is to 
have as many good things to eat and to wear 
as possible, and to eat and to wear them in a 
gay atmosphere of lights and music and 
flowers and flashing gems. 

Besides dining-rooms and cafés on the 
first floor, there are splendid foyers, or rest 
rooms, fitted with every luxury in the shape 
of easy chairs, divans and desks, though 
perhaps the most striking feature of this 
mezzanine floor of the modern hotel may be 





its wonderful corridors running its length 
and breadth, luxuriously seated and carpeted 
throughout, including a gorgeous avenue 
of Oriental fabrics, lapis lazuli and gold. 
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A PRIVATE DINING-ROOM IN A HOTEL SUITE 
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LAUNDRESSES AT WORK 


is in the centre of this floor. Here is a force 
of men, trained for a special service, each 
with his knowledge and his ability ready for 
instant use, each with a judgment of men and 


Then there are the luxurious Turkish smoking- 
parlor, the ample reading-rooms, and the vast 
billiard parlors. 

The splendid office of the modern hotel 
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A HOTEL LAUNDRY 


The plain clothes are all ironed by machinery 
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conditions and emergencies that enables 
him to decide whether a case presented is a 
matter for instant action or for managerial 
consideration. At one corner of the office is 
a young man whose only duty is to supply 
information and guides to visitors. There 
are six of these guides, and it is their business 
to ‘“‘show through” any stranger who may 
desire to see the glory and the inner workings 
of the machine. Guides are also supplied to 
strangers who wish to be directed about the 
city, and sometimes to a party of guests on 
an extended tour. 

The office of a hotel was formerly a place 
where women were rarely seen. Today 
about that marble and gilded cage the tide 
of fashion ebbs and flows, and mingles with 
the stronger current and fiercer swirl of 
the affairs of men. 

Near the office there is a pattery of pneu- 
matic tubes connecting with the upper floors 
A bell-boy no longer carries up a visitor’s 
card. The card is put into an air-cartridge 
and is fired straight to the floor where it 
belongs. An attendant at a little desk there 
sends it to the proper room. By and by the 
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PREPARING THE VEGETABLES IN A HOTEL KITCHEN 
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A PLEASANT CORNER IN THE DINING-ROOM 
cartridge goes back to the office, and the 
visitor learns whether the guest he wishes to 
see is in his room, whether he will see him, 
and if not, why, or, perhaps, when. 
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On the next floor above are two rooms for 
public entertainment: one a complete theatre 
102 feet long, with splendid decorations, 
seated with gold-leaf bent-wood “hand- 
painted” chairs, of which there are three 
thousand in the hotel all told—the other a 
ballroom, too feet square, two stories in 
height, with two tiers of galleries for spec- 
tators. The ballroom is used for dramatic 
performances and for balls and other social 
events. <A card-party had-.just ended when I 
went through, and a bushel of playing-cards, 
once used and thrown away, were flung into 
the corner. Everything is luxurious, lavish 
and prodigal in the modern hotel. 

There are five splendid banquet and recep- 
tion rooms in all, and they are rarely unoccu- 
pied. Lectures, readings, musicales, grand 
opera performances, art auctions, mighty 
social affairs that fill corridors and stairways 
with a dazzling and humming overflow— 
there is no end to these things. Night is like 
day, only, if anything, more brilliant. Even 
the casual visitor feels somehow caught in an 
endless whirl of gaiety and recalls certain old 
allegorical pictures wherein the festivities of 


life were meant to be thrown in high relief 
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SALOON, ROYAL SUITE—THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


This suite was occupied by Li Hung Chang while in New York 
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THE DINING-ROOM OF ONE OF THE LARGE 


And everywhere the symbols of luxury— 
onyx, costly fabrics, gold ornamentation, 
priceless statuary and art treasure—abound. 
The clock and chair of Marie Antoinette and 
the sword of Napoleon the Great are here, and 
certainly they have never been amid more 
luxurious surroundings. 

It is said that a guest may spend a 
profitable week in this hotel without once 
going on the street. Entertainments are 
always in progress; two orchestras supply 
music; objects of art and interest are 
on every hand, businesses of almost every 
sort are represented on the ground floor, 
and when at for other amusement 
the visitor may ascend to the _ fifteenth 
floor and sit for his photograph, or spend an 
hour in a gay roof-garden. 

It is not necessary to bring a maid or a valet 
to the modern hotel. This personal service 
may be ordered along with a suite, by tele- 
graph; and the guest whose trunks are 
expressed ahead will find them properly 
unpacked and arranged in the various closets 
and drawers. This trained attendant may 
be retained during the guest’s entire stay, to 
supply information, care for all personal needs, 


a loss 
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to secure tickets and berths for departure. 
Such service to an old, feeble or inexperienced 
person is of genuine value. Of course, these 
things are “‘extra’’ and cost a round sum, 
but to those who may be considered legiti- 
mate patrons of the great hostelries—guests 
who do not hesitate to pay from $5 to 
$50 a day for -the apartment alone—the 
matter of a few extra dollars for added com- 
fort should not count. 
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CAFE 


IN A HOTEL 
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THE NEW ASTOR HOTEL ON FIFTH AVENUE 
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THE HOLLAND HOUSE 


One of Fifth Avenue’s modern hotels 








In the matter of rates, it is possible to 
obtain small inside rooms without meals 
as low as $3.50, prices ranging upward 
as high as $150 a day for one suite, 
or $250 including a state dining-room. 
All prices are for apartments only. The 
old American plan, once so popular, has 
well-nigh gone out. Guests prefer to take 
their meals when and where they will. 
It is doubtful if there are two modern 
hotels in New York where rates will be 
quoted for ‘‘room and board.” 

As for the apartments themselves, they are 
of every sort, size and description. There 
are Colonial suites, French, Italian and 
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THE OLD EVERETT HOUSE ON UNION SQUARE 


Greek suites, suites of the far Orient, with all 
the colors and luxury that wealth can pur- 
chase and the looms of the East supply. As 
the nations have combined to create the 
American people, so it would seem that 
they have conspired to produce that marvel- 
ous and amazing institution, the American 
hotel. It is a stupendous affair. The first 
fat Dutch innkeeper of New Amsterdam, if 
he were to be placed suddenly in the midst of 
it all and we were to say to him, “This is 
what you have brought us to,” might find 
himself at a loss for words. If we were to tell 
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him that in the year 1902 more than four 
hundred thousand guests were registered at 
one of these hotels, and that during the 
present winter an average of three hundred 
were daily turned away, he would try to 
gasp and fail, and if we were to add, asa 
matter of frivolous detail, that it requires an 
average of one and a half servants to each 
patron, if we told him what he must pay for 
his dinner, and then tried to explain to him 
that the percentage of profit on each guest is 
probably no greater than he reckoned from 
his patrons in his little tile-roofed tavern 
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ONE OF THE FINE OLD HOTELS OF LOWER FIFTH 
AVENUE 


The Brevoort House 


three hundred years ago, he would probably 
give up trying to think and accept any- 
thing further without question. In the 
matter of profit, one large hotel in New 
York is said to have yielded $500,000 
net returns in 1902, or considerably less than 
one dollar on each patron, many of which are 
not registered, coming in for meals only. 
This is not a big percentage, all things 
considered. The sum total is probably less 
than is distributed by the guests in tips 
to the employees. 

There are a number of hotels the dwellers 
in which are chiefly families. These hotel 
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AN OLD DOWNTOWN HOTEL 


Smith & McNell’s 


dwellers are certain to be always warmed, 
always lighted, always well cared for by 
servants, who are controlled an army 
is controlled—by efficient officers, strict 
discipline and exact duties. The servant 
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A WET DAY ON FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
The Hotel Netherland on the left and the Savoy on the right 
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A TYPE OF THE OLD-STYLE HOTEL 


The Broadway Central 


problem is solved for the hotel dweller. 
So are the various problems that have to do 
with tradesmen and mechanics. The hotel 


dweller’s problem is to furnish the money— 
the rest is easy. 


It is true that there may be 
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AN OLD LANDMARK 


The Astor House 


a certain lack of individuality in his home 
life, and he must put up with rather narrow 
quarters as compared to what he might have 
in his own household. He must do without a 
good many things that he would have in a 
home of his own, and accustom himself to 
having strangers above and about him when 
sometimes he would wish to be removed from 
it all. But he has many advantages. His 
meals are always ready. His servants are 
always at hand. He has a telephone in his 
room that connects not only with the office, 
but with the systems of the outer world. He 
is a living embodiment of human irresponsi- 
bilities. 

In the matter of architecture the modern 
hotel is a sky-scraper with peculiar adapta- 
tions for its special purpose. A hotel is a perfect 
plexus of flues, pipes, wires, tubes and sani- 
tary connections. Hotel constructive engi- 
neering has become an occupation of its own, 
as well as hotel architecture, and able men 
today give their attention wholly to these 
branches of their professions. 

Their problems are many. The architect 
must be able to construct a vast ceiling like 
that of the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, and be 
able to place on top of it thirteen stories of steel 
and masonry—a feat said to be unequaled 
hitherto. He must arrange for proper light, 
ventilation, economy of space, a minimum 
of noise, and he must reduce the chances of 
fire to a degree where, as is claimed by man- 
agers today, it is simply impossible for any 
disaster endangering human life to occur in 
a modern hotel. As for the engineer, he must 
see first of all that all connections of wires, 
flues and drains are safe and sanitary. He 
must also provide for all vapors and smells 
likely to arise from the kitchen below-stairs, 
and see that they are carried to the highest 
point of the roof, forced up by swift currents 
through spacious ventilators, until there is 
hardly a suggestion of an odor even in the 
kitchen, where cookery on a gigantic scale is 
always in progress. He must see that the 
vast system of nerves and draughts and vents 
and exhausts—startlingly like a human 
system on a mighty scale—are most unlikely 
to become disordered and are altogether 
accessible in case of accident. Like the 
architect, he has human comfort, safety, 
life itself in his hands, and it is well that 
these men should devote a lifetime of 
energy and study to their work. 
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THE CLIFF-LIKE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


The largest of the modern hotels 
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But it is not the size, the construction nor 
the furnishing of the modern hotel that makes 
it a success. It is the fact that the institu- 
tion has a system—that the armies are 
completely and capably officered, and that 
behind these officers, at a little corner desk, in 
a quiet, unnoticed nook, sits the commander- 
in-chief to whom all officers report—the 
manager of the “‘modern hotel.” 

The manager selects his subordinates, and 
he holds them accountable. His subordinates 
select the next in rank, and these in turn 
select others. Each becomes a piece of a 
great mechanism, and must be in place and 
in perfect condition, or must be instantly 
replaced from the hundreds of eager appli- 
cants always on the waiting-list, marked 
‘““Next.’”” Good and promptly paid wages, 
strict discipline, with accountability to 
the next higher in rank, with an able 
manager as the final court—this is the 
secret of the very existence of the modern 
hotel. 

And now what of the hotels to come? 
The Astor House and the Fifth Avenue 
in New York were each in.their time 
thought to be the end of human achieve- 
ment. Yet the forward movement in 
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each case has been by leaps and bounds. 
Only eighteen years ago a writer in the 
Century Magazine suggested the use of the 
telephone for communication with the hotel 
office, but even in his wildest flights he did 
not foresee the present system of a long- 
distance telephone in every room, making it 
possible for the occupant to lie in bed and 
hold a conversation with Chicago. 

As to the future, the hotel architects are 
already planning structures that will surpass 
any now in existence. On the present sites 
of the Plaza and the old Brunswick magni- 
ficent public palaces are to rise; while it is 
said that the Pennsylvania Railroad, above 
an underground station to be located at 
Thirty-fifth Street, between Seventh and 
Ninth Avenues, is to erect a house of enter- 
tainment in which a building like the Waldorf 
Astoria could be lost. No conception seems 
too great. Hotels today are filled as fast as 
built, crowded, overflowing—rooms must be 
secured daysinadvance. Facilities for travel 
are increasing. Architects will plan, inven- 
tors will conceive, capitalists will supply 
funds for the achievement of whatever the 
present or the future metropolitan public 
may regard as the modern American hotel. 
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HONEST AND 
TEACHERS IN ALL PARTS 
ING VIEWS ON THE 


OUTSPOKEN OPINIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—VARY- 
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OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


AND BOBTAIL” OF THE 


LEARNED PROFESSIONS—HOW TEACHING MAY BE ELEVATED 
BY 


WILLIAM 


McANDREW 


PRINCIPAL OF THE GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


HIS story I had from a man who was 
present: A wealthy woman who 
affects patronage of education drove 

up one morning to the school of which she is 
a trustee and invited the teachers to spend 
the evening at her home. When the refresh- 
ments were served that night, one little cake, 
which by mistake had escaped the vigilance of 
the overseer, came into the hands of one of 
the guests and proved to have a curved 


omission as if something had been bitten out. 
The discovery was made in a cozy corner 
where some of the irreverent young women 
of the teaching staff were making merry. 
Annabel, who is a musical accompanist, 
whispered to the girls that this was the second 
successive evening she had attended a recep- 
tion in this house, once as a hired entertainer 
and once as a guest. She suggested that the 
things to eat were what were left over by the 
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“society people” of the night before. At 
this revelation there were indignant looks, 
but the teachers’ inviolable safeguard, the 
sense of humor, came to the rescue, and the 
holder of the telltale wafer lifted it up and 
proposed, sotto voce: ‘‘Here’s health to us: 
the rag-tag and bobtail of the learned pro- 
fessions; beloved by children; tolerated by 
youth; forgotten by maturity; considered 
municipally, financially and socially as good 
enough for what is left.” 

Some have wondered why so old, so neces- 
sary and so glorified a thing as learning has 
failed to reflect upon those who dispense it 
more of its own respect and honor. Although 
history does record some cases of praise to 
teachers, they are comparatively few. The 
usual record is after this fashion: ‘Crates 
of Mallos was the first to teach grammar in 
Rome. It came in this wise: Having had 
the misfortune to fall into a sewer, thus break- 
ing his leg, he was thenceforward considered 
good for nothing but to beateacher.”’ ‘Nero 
caused one Paetus Thrasea to be put to death 
for no other reason than that he had a sour 
cast of countenance and looked like a school- 
master.”’ Horace mentions Orbillius, the 
most famous teacher of his time, only to 
confer on him an immortality of contempt. 
The literature of our own tongue from 
Shakespeare to Irving, in speaking of us, uses 
no words so frequently as those of ridicule 
and contempt. The first American school- 
masters, say the historians of education, 
were also gravediggers, street-sweepers, and 
were employed in other occupations simi- 
larly looked down upon. 
~y For me, a teacher, to whine about our 
neglected state and to entreat for our own 
sakes a more decent respect, would savor of 
petulance. This need not be done. The 
people have done more for the teachers of 
New York City than has been done for any 
body of teachers in the world. We are 
nearer worldly happiness than our brothers 
and sisters anywhere. My purpose is quite 
different. I desire rather to present the 
proposition to you, parents of children, 
wherever you are, that you are depriving 
the growing generation of efficient training 
and are falling short of the excellence you 
would wish this nation to achieve. You are 
doing this by failure to hold in higher regard 
those who teach. This is not a question as to 
whether they get all they are worth. As mere 
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persons, let them receive what their personality 
brings them, but as companions and examples 
for the children of the republic, every soul 
of us has a deep and inevitable interest in 
seeing that they are the best and most 
respected guides and examples that can be 
obtained. 

This question of the quality and position 
of school-teachers seems to be a pertinent 
present-day problem. A score of well-known 
men have, within a few years, contributed 
suggestions on the elevation of the teacher. 
This magazine has insisted upon counting 
actual education as an important field of its 
province. It has expressed the belief that 
American teaching is not good enough and 
that the fault lies in the position of the teacher. 
Such assertions provoke more or less denial. 
The protests in some educational magazines 
led the editor to send specific inquiries to a 
large number of teachers themselves in every 
portion of the country, asking directly what 
they feel their own positions to be. The 
replies have been turned over to the present 
writer, now for twenty years past a public- 
school teacher, with the object of securing 
from a school-man’s standpoint as frank and 
honest an estimate of ourselves as may be 
formed from hundreds of opinions. If this 
were a monograph for educational associations, 
its presentation, to give it the greatest value 
to students of the subject, would require 
printing each reply in full with each respond- 
ent’s name and position. Here, however, 
it is required that the case be stated con- 
cretely but briefly. Names, moreover, in 
many cases must be omitted. So timid have 
teachers become that the majority of those 
responding have said: ‘Please do not give 
our names.” 

To begin with New England, the traditional 
starting-place of school-teachers. They say 
of themselves that they are looked on ‘‘some- 
times with contempt, often with pity.” ‘The 
young men fresh from college follow Thomas 
Reed’s example and take a school to keep 
the pot boiling while they prepare themselves 
for law or something else.”” ‘‘The young 
women keep their eyes open for a husband 
and an easier life.’’ ‘‘Conditions are growing 
rather worse,’’ says a Maine man. “As the 
power of money increases, the low wages of 
the teacher puts him at a social disadvantage, 
to overcome which teachers see no adequate 
compensations in other directions.”’ Maine, 
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for instance, pays, in cities of more than 
eight thousand inhabitants, an average of 
$448 a year to its teaching and superior 
officers. The average in the villages and 
rural districts is so much lower than this that 
“the service is the subject of persistent and 
incurable ridicule.’’» New Hampshire says 
her ‘‘teachers are usually commiserated.”’ 
‘‘The women would prefer marriage, the men 
the professions of medicine, law and engineer- 
ing, because in them they would have a pro- 





fessional standing and be taken with more 
consideration by the bulk of society.”’ The 
reports from Vermont indicated that “such 
of the public as know nothing about teaching 
regard it as an overpaid sinecure, while the 
more intelligent members of the community 
look upon it as an uncertain makeshift, to be 
taken up only by a man moving on to higher 
things or by a woman watching and waiting 
for her true estate: a husband, a home, a 
family.’”’ Rhode Island declares that ‘‘teach- 
ing as an abstract proposition is highly re- 
respected,’’ but that the treatment of the 
teacher herself is another matter. ‘In many 
cases she does not respect her own calling. 
How can she do so in an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and neglect?” ‘‘No Rhode Island 
woman can be content outside of a home of 
herown. This deep and fundamental instinct 
will always make teaching, so far as woman’s 
regard of it is concerned, a secondary interest, 
and will always make her feel inferior to the 
majority around her, who have achieved 
wifehood and motherhood.”’ As to the men 
teachers of Rhode Island, ‘‘they are pinched 
with small pay and discouraged by the 
insecurity of tenure. The school-masters of 
the cities are subjected to a political influence 
that stunts and paralyzes manliness, while 
those in the rural communities, as to their 
acts, their speech and their very souls, are 
the common property of the rustic demagogue 
who wields the power of school trustee.”’ 

The Connecticut teacher ‘‘does not have 
a social standing because he cannot afford it.”’ 
“He intends to leave the calling.’’ The 
woman especially announces that she expects 
to teach only a short time, because ‘‘she 
would prefer to manage fewer children and 
those all her own.’’ One says: ‘‘ The office 
girl or the typewriter is more of a social success 
because her evenings are free and her spirit 
less fatigued; not because she has a mind or 
a disposition equal to that of a teacher.”’ 
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Grand old Massachusetts,the school-master’s 
paradise, which produced Mark Hopkins, 
America’s greatest teacher, and Horace Mann, 
the Moses who drew teachers as far out of 
bondage as national opposition would let him, 
sends more replies than any other State. 
From them it is to be observed that ‘“‘the 
ordinary American citizen looks patronizingly 
upon teachers”; ‘‘he gives the impression 
that he thinks that a man would not be a 
teacher if he could be anything else;’’ ‘‘the 
men in schools are not content;”’ “they are 
leaving all the time for business, for law, for 
medicine, for preaching, because these occupa- 
tions bring more respect, and are freer from 
absurd and petty exactions in the matter 
of mechanical uniformity and routine.”” A 
superintendent of long and wide experience 
in the State asserts that “‘he does not know a 
single teacher who feels that the money 
received is adequate payment for the labors 
rendered.’’ Another reports that “‘the good 
teachers could earn twice the money at other 
work”’ and that ‘‘the poor ones would be dear 
at half the price,” but that ‘‘ public sentiment 
will not permit adequate payment nor the 
separation of charity and political patronage 
from the selection of teachers.’’ 

The Massachusetts superintendents agree 
that their teachers “cannot hold a high social 
position because they cannot afford the time, 
the strength nor the clothes necessary.”’ ‘In 
earlier days,’’ says one, “‘when the masses 
were not educated, the school-teacher was 
generally looked up to as a sort of superior 
being, but of late years the teacher is a sort of 
valet of the other professions.’”’ ‘The calling 
has not attained the rank of a profession. 
It has not even the dignity of a trade. A 
manufacturer will put in his shops appliances 
that save labor and improve the output, but 
the same man on a board of education will 
vote down, as ridiculous, propositions for 
telephones, cupboards, locks, letter-files, a 
typewriter, a card catalogue, 2 stereopticon, 
or a time-stamp.”’ ‘“‘ Business men laugh at 
our unbusinesslike ways; they ridicule the 
petty bookkeeping we do, but regard as absurd 
our request for a clerk and a counting machine 
to prepare the statistical reports first required 
of us by law, and afterward they make an 
argument against us as inveterate winders of 
redtape. We are carrying twentieth-century 
burdens on a seventeenth-century hand-cart.’’ 
A superintendent near Boston gives as a 
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chief cause of discontent ‘‘the uncertainty of 
reward for labor, devotion, duty, extra study, 
and superior service.” ‘Pull with a school 
board counts for more than any special fitness 
for service.”” ‘“‘The best positions are so 
frequently secured through personal influence 
instead of merit and experience that the rank 
and file lose heart and cannot be induced to 
put into their work one atom of enthusiasm or 
one stroke of effort more than they are obliged 
to.”” “‘All work done under such circum- 
stances without the vitalizing spirit of hope 
is inferior work.” ‘If a naturally enthusi- 
astic teacher enters the service, its hopeless- 
ness soon causes the loss of this animation and 
a reduction to the appalling cynicism which 
is the inevitable disease of most modern 
school systems.” 

A superintendent of one of Boston’s rich 
suburbs says: ‘“‘Teachers have too little 
social diversion. Their intimates are chosen 
from their own body; they are too tired or too 
poor to take a high social position.”’ He is 
sure that ‘‘a teacher’s calling is regarded as 
respectable,’”’ but ‘‘not sure whether it is 
above or below that of the girl who has 
an office position.”’ The marriage problem 
confronts every school superintendent; every 
respondent admits that a woman teacher 
ought to wish to marry, and that with a 
corps composed chiefly of women educational 
perfection must be a secondary consider- 
ation. The superintendent’s problem is, 
therefore, how to get the best kind of 
second-class service rendered for the money 
allowed for it. All agree that the men 
teachers; likewise, do not regard their work 
as first-class. Saysone: ‘Almost any other 
calling is preferable for a man.” Says 
another: ‘‘No ambitious father or mother 
wants a member of the family to be a teacher.” 
A third remarks: ‘Every school man I 
know, but one, came into the ranks by acci- 
dent or intending to remain a short while.” 

Turning to the next group of common- 
wealths one finds the teachers of New York 
State ready to answer all the questions and to 
be quoted as responsible for the statements. 
Mr. Charles R. Skinner, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Doctor 
William H. Maxwell, the Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, express themselves 
as believing that one of the fundamental 
reforms of education has to do with the social 
and financial condition of the teacher. Both 
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men take open and decided positions advocat- 
ting the elimination of politics from the 
selection of teachers, the assurance of the 
tenure during meritorious service, and the 
payment of high wages for high attainments. 
The State Teachers’ Association has a perma- 
nent committee on ‘‘the condition of the 
teacher.”’ It is undertaking an elaborate 
and detailed account of stock in the differ- 
ent counties of the State with the intent 
to suggest the most practicable and effective 
steps for the improvement of the service. 
From the very large number of replies 
received it appears that the life of a teacher in 
this State is estimated by himself more hope- 
fully than in any other in the Union. 

One correspondent maintains that there 
are more school systems in the State free 
from political meddling than is usual in 
America. Another calls attention to the 
average salaries for the teachers of the cities 
of the State—$863 a year as against $728 in 
Massachusetts cities and $528 in the cities of 
Pennsylvania. In the matter of social posi- 
tion, the same general statement is made as 
by the New England educators. Superin- 
tendent Gilbert, of Rochester, says the 
attitude toward the rank and file of teachers 
is determined wholly by the ranks from which 
teachers come and from their natural associa- 
tion. A teacher whose mother is a scrub- 
woman is naturally regarded by her family 
as socially superior. There are many such 
inthecommon schools. Persons of a so-called 
higher rank frequently regard teachers as 
they do all women-workers—as inferior. 
Superintendent Walker, of Elmira, thinks 
the public does not know and therefore does 
not appreciate a teacher’s work. Superin- 
tendent Tisdale, of Watertown, ‘‘ believes the 
teacher never ranked as high as today, and 
that the people are awakening to the danger 
of retaining poor teachers.”’ ‘‘As soon as 
public sentiment condemns poor teaching, 
good teachers can have anything that any 
public service can command.” 

New Jersey has been in a condition of mild 
educational ferment for three or four years. 
Proximity to New York City during its 
school reform raised salaries to a considerable 
extent. All of the leading school-men, 
including the State Superintendent, are busy 
with plans for an improvement of the service. 
The average monthly salary of men teachers 
in New Jersey is $87 and of women $49. 
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The view of a superintendent who has had 
experience in four States is that “‘Most 
women and all men under thirty are discon- 
tented in teaching. After that age they 
become more or less reconciled, but this 
seems a sorry state of things for an occupation 
requiring spirit, joy and enthusiasm. The 
women, of course, would prefer even a hum- 
drum life if it were a married one, but the 
discontent of the men is due almost wholly 
to lack of means. 
teachers, not supervisors, and they have no 
rank at all—they are a caste. The highest 
school official feels that his calling ranks the 
lowest of all the professions; for a man doing 
work as a class teacher the public has not 
even contempt. He is a cipher with the rim 
removed. We superintendents are furnished 
with a few celibates, a crowd of half-baked 
girls, and an equal number of disappointed 
old maids with which to educate the growing 
generations. Then some parent, too busy 
to think, wonders why his boy doesn’t like 
school. The American educational system 
today seems to me one of the most ridicu- 
lously managed fool things on earth. There 
is nothing funnier than the solemn way in 
which we sit and speculate about it, when 
everybody knows the tro:ible.’’ 

From Pennsylvania come many answers. 
State Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer 
leads. ‘‘To ask what callings rank more 
dignified is to my mind an improper question. 
If the King of Heaven should send two angels 
on earth, one to break stones upon a highway, 
the other to rule a realm, which one, knowing 
himself doing his Lord’s work, would dare 
exalt himself above the other?” Another 
Pennsylvanian, desiring not to be quoted, 
cries: ‘‘If we count the estimate of the world, 
teaching is not worth considering; if we prize 
the approval of the judge within the breast, 
no service can compare with mine. It is 
my daily consolation that the Great Teacher 
was despised and rejected of men much more 
than I.”’ Most of the Pennsylvania teachers 
allude to the low wages of teachers in that 
State; they average $352 a year for men and 
$304 for women. 

From the South the reports exemplify a 
general tone of resolution to improve the 
educational service of the district, no matter 
how the public treats the teacher or what his 
financial position may be. Says one superin- 
tendent: ‘‘We are not in this occupation 
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for money; there is a big work here that must 
be done and we must do it just as long as we 
can stand.’’ Says another: ‘‘The teachers 
of the South are more generally religious 
than in any other district ; the consolations of 
religion are the only things that can uphold 
a teacher in the sacrifices that must be made.”’ 
“Our teachers suffer from the public’s dis- 
position to rate them from a monetary point 
of view.” 

From the interior States come the announce- 
ments that longer and more expensive prepa- 
ration is everywhere demanded of those who 
would be teachers. In some loealities this 
is resulting in a failure to get enough teachers 
to fill the schools. ‘‘It is the general opinion 
among all the school men I know,’’ writes an 
Ohio superintendent, ‘‘that had they given 
as much attention to any other calling they 
would have been better off.’’ ‘‘ Young men 
of talent do not care to teach: there is not 
enough independence, surety of engagement, 
or pay init.”’ Indianians are said to ‘‘regard 
teaching as a hard way to earn a living, 
though honorable.” ‘‘The men are especially 
discontented.’’ ‘‘It is impossible for teachers 
to live up to professional or educational ideals 
on present salaries.’’ ‘‘The best men are 
drawn off to larger liberty and manliness in 
other professions.”’ Superintendent W. A. 
Miller, of Crawfordsville, says: ‘‘The most 
serious threat to the progress of education in 
America is the fact that the ability required 
for successful school administration today is 
wanted more in business than in schools— 
that is, business offers three or four times the 
school price.” 

Michigan is a low-salary State. State 
Superintendent Henry R. Pattengill tersely 
puts it: ‘“Teaching—noble in all but the 
wages.”’ Says Superintendent Stewart, of 
Bay City: ‘‘Teachers are becoming better 
educated, but in America money talks.’’ 
‘Low salaries and chronic political meddling 
are the curse of Michigan schools,’’ says a 
Normal school professor. ‘‘Our city is notori- 
ously indifferent to the treatment of the 
teachers,’’ writes a Detroit schoolmaster. 
‘Private schools flourish and offer a harbor 
to teachers driven from the public system by 
nagging politicians.” 

George Herbert Locke, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Chicago, and editor 
of the School Review, declares: ‘‘ Conditions 
are growing better here; people are awakening 
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to the fact that the teacher ought to be a force 
in the community, a force for righteousness in 
public and civic affairs.” This is the city 
in which the woman teachers have been at 
law for their salaries for the past five or six 
years. From rural Illinois and from all 
through the central West come such answers 
as this: ‘‘We have no cause to complain of 
our social positions.’’ ‘There is less snob- 
bishness in the treatment of teachers here 
than in the East."’ ‘‘Low salaries and 
uncertain tenure of engagement prevent 
retention of the best teachers.”’ ‘‘ Teachers 
are not looked down upon. Everybody is 
willing to help them get some better employ- 
ment.’’ 

“In small towns,”’ says Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, an 
authority on educational conditions, ‘‘the 
teacher is a model of intellectual excellence. 
In larger places they are considered hirelings 
who lack the polish, the spirit and the raiment 
which ‘good society’ demands.” ‘Dakota 
teachers,”’ says a correspondent, “are regarded 
with mingled pity and respect. They are 
birds of passage, turned out at the end of the 
year. They cannot afford the ez:pense neces- 
sary to live well. Independence is impossible. 
As they cannot return hospitality, they do 
not get much of it.” 

The teachers of the far West are not 
expected to teach more than a year or two, 
and so are regarded just the same as anybody 
else. on 


’ 


The Arizona teacher ‘‘is the oracle of 
the place and expected to know a little of 
everything.”’ ‘“‘In this State you can get 
admitted to the bar or to the ministry easier 
than you can get a teacher’s license.” 
“Montana school-teachers are mostly Eastern 
girls; they marry faster than the superin- 
tendent can get a fresh supply. The educa- 
tional authorities desire a law to prevent 
marriage of school-teachers except at the end 
of June.”’ ‘‘Everybody of any consequence 
in Idaho taught school once and so are good 
to those who are temporarily engaged in it 
now.” On the Coast, President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler thinks the men would mostly 
prefer law, medicine, commerce, theology, 
railway management, engineering, etc. 
President David Starr Jordan thinks “the 
teacher makes whatever social place he 
deserves.”’ Other replies from the Pacific 
States agree in the main that teachers are 
expected to leave the occupation in three or 
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four years, having in that time prepared 
themselves for an occupation more suited to 
the ability and ambitions of a live man. 
These, then, are the opinions of teachers 
and superintendents as to the positions we 
maintain for them. Again I urge that their 
personal comfort and satisfaction are no more 
to us than that of any other laborers. If 
they are discontented, and can do better 
otherwise, let them go out and make place 


’ for those who are willing to be treated “with 


mingled pity and contempt.’’ But from the 
point of view, if not of patriotic citizens 
desiring the advancement of the country, 
then of selfish parents wanting the best for 
our children, we must do something to make 
it worth while for bright men to stay in the 
ranks. We must leaven the teaching mass 
with some superior talent which can be held to 
work long enough to perfect an art which is 
now chiefly short-time guesswork in the 
hands of ‘birds of passage.’”’ Scarcely a 
daily paper is printed without the obituary 
notice of some distinguished man, like Abram 
S. Hewitt, who “taught school for a few years’”’ 
in this or that town. What drove or drew them 
out of teaching? What would not American 
teaching be today if the traits and powers 
which made those men successful could have 
been held to its service and given freedom 
and encouragement to advance? Among our 
five hundred thousand and more American 
teachers, why is it that we do not have a 
greater number who have discovered an 
eminently successful career, not in manage- 
ment, but in the actual work of instruction? 
It can be seen that the operations which give 
fame to a Doctor Lorenz are simpler than 
the functions of perfect teaching; but we 
have no one who remotely suggests a Doctor 
Lorenz. Knowing American sentiment as 
we do, we cannot expect to attract or hold 
the best talent in our ranks at $47 and $39 a 
month, the average salary of men and women 
teachers respectively in the United States. 
The well-to-do trustee whom last I heard 
discuss this question said: ‘‘We cannot 
expect teachers to enjoy the material benefits 
of this life. They must, in the spirit of the 
missionary, as martyrs maybe, give their 
life to the service.”” That means celibacy; 
that means asceticism; that means a perfec- 
tion of unnaturalness which, however in- 
wardly glorious, does not radiate the sort of 
atmosphere I want my children to bask in. 
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I want them taught by red-blooded, virile 
men, and by pleasant, rosy, buxom women; 
the sort of people I myself would be glad to 
meet and talk with long and often. So do 
you. This missionary spirit may be well 
enough for a few devoted souls in China, but 
our nation, the richest in the world, is a loser 
if it persists in making a business of preaching 
missionary spirit to its hired men and women 
in the schoolroom. 

Nor will the government let me demon- 
strate by a model school that high wages will 
draw better talent into teaching and keep 
it in better condition. Government has a 
monopoly of schools. I could not compete 
with it. The only circumstances in which 
private schools can succeed are when the 
public schools are so bad that intelligent 
people are unwilling to patronize them, or 
when there is a sufficiently large number of 
persons desiring fashionable exclusiveness 
to support a private school because it is 
exclusive. American sentiment combats 
both reasons and tends to keep the public 
schools just good enough to prevent any 
considerable number of school-teachers set- 
ting up their own institutions and winning 
real respect and standing by superior 
triumphs springing directly from their own 
ability and skill. The only possible way 
this triumph can be won is by a superior 
teacher who has an independent fortune 
sufficiently large to enable him to own his 
plant, to take pupils free, to compete on their 
own ground with the public schools and to 
demonstrate on the spot the conditions under 
which teachers can do the best work. It is 
not sufficient to say that endowed schools are 
doing this, for the wages of their teachers, 
the slavery of their routine, the insecurity of 
tenure of their employees and the general 
lack of inside and outside inspiration are not 
strikingly in advance of the public institu- 
tions. Trustee or family politics seem fully 
as baneful as the politics of the ward or 
county. The ultimate destination of their 
endowments, even in this age of marvelous 
gifts to ‘‘ Education, ’’ is not in teaching at all. 
The average donor has not passed beyond 
the stage of ‘wanting to see his money materi- 
alize in buildings, books, or something that 
he can go to see and feel. 

Teaching is today suffering not so much 
from lack of buildings and apparatus, to 
which most of this money goes, as from a 
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dearth of red blood, manly strength and 
ambitious hearts. 

Yet Lewis Elkin, of Philadelphia, has just 
left his fortune, not for buildings, but to 
pension worn-out teachers. Next we shall 
see some man (or more likely some woman) 
of wealth awakening to the unique sanity of 
recognizing that the actual teacher, and not 
the building or the supervising officer, is the 
seat of educational progress. We shall see 
some one bestowing moral and financial 
encouragement on actual education itself, 
not upon the place where it might be given 

Meantime, and all the time, there is a spirit 
underneath the whole of American education 
—notwithstanding the answers which the 
teachers, in respect for the truth, had to make 
to the editor’s direct questions—a spirit in 
some places heroically strong, which is push- 
ing the work of teaching upward in spite of 
all the circumstances which would seem to 
make it impossible; it crops out in some part 
of every reply received; it declares that, 
however the public regard it, this work is 
intrinsically and inevitably the most dignified 
and important that any man or woman can 
engage in. It is a spirit that leads some men 
and women to remain at work, not only 
admitting that they are in the rag-tag and 
bobtail of the professions, but in fact because 
they are in the rag-tag and bobtail—because 
that is where there is at this moment the 
greatest need for them. If teaching is moving 
one little barleycorn toward the front, it is 
because of the work of such as these, looking 
beyond the common regard of communities 
to the real satisfaction, the authentic, legiti- 
mate, incorruptible content of rendering a 
service inferior to none. That it does not 
move forward faster seems to be due to the 
community. Wherever a teacher is ashamed 
to be known as such, you will find that what 
passes for the best society of the place is 
chiefly to blame. This fact suggests the 
unique opportunity for such citizens of wealth 
or position as are looking for chances of real 
service. Pick out one public school. Adda 
little to the monthly pay of every one within 
it; but above all go to the teachers and tell 
them you for one respect them for their work. 
It is only by realizing that their devotion 
to a profession that requires self-sacrifice 
is recognized for what it is, that the teachers 
can labor single-heartedly in these days of 
insufficient recompense. 
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MARCONI’S DEMONSTRATION OF THE POSSIBILITY OF TRANS- 
OCEANIC TELEGRAPHY AT FROM FIVE CENTS TO TEN CENTS 
A WORD—STATIONS TO COST ONLY ABOUT $200,000—IN THE 
CAPE COD STATION WHEN MESSAGES ARE SENT TO ENGLAND 


BY 


LAWRENCE PERRY 


‘' , 7 IRELESS telegraphy is a commer- 
cial fact. When Marconi, after 
months of final preparation, sent, 
on January 19th, President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to King Edward from Cape Cod to 
Poldhu, the last doubt vanished. While I 
was at South Wellfleet on Cape Cod—where 
I went to meet the inventor and to get a 
view of his work—he said that in six months 
his invention would be on a business footing. 
It was the cautious remark of a man who 
was assured of his success. The experimental 
stage of wireless telegraphy is passed. 

Imagination can hardly picture a drearier 
place than the Marconi station at South Well- 
fleet. Surrounded by a stockade, guarded 
night and day, the four towers rise two 
hundred and ten feet above the gray sand 
dunes, while beneath squat a few low build- 
ings constituting the plant. Here I found 
Marconi the day after his successful test. 
In appearance he suggests the Englishman 
rather than the Italian—his mother was 
Irish and he studied at an English school. 
His tastes are all English. He has a short, 
quick, determined way of talking. 

Visitors are not allowed to see his inven- 
tions in operation. When I asked to see 
him send and receive a message he hesitated. 
But he decided quickly. 

‘Come on,”’ he said. 

Walking along the board-walk under the 
great towers, it was noticed that from the 
horizontal stay-wire running between the two 
northerly towers were strung a number of 
telegraph wires, about half-way down con- 
verging like those of a gigantic harp. 

“These wires receive and send out the 
ether waves,’’ said Marconi. ‘‘There are 


fifty of them there, which, I have found, send 
and transmit the waves with sufficient power 
to carry to England. 


I used to think that 


you needed great heights; now I find that the 
more wires you have the less height you need. 
These fifty wires are joined to the wire 
running into the overating room. But come 
in here.” 

He opened the door, and the visitors entered 
a room where few have been. The centre of 
this place was filled with great box-like 
Leyden jars; while at the easterly side was 
the magnetic-detector which has replaced 
the coherer in receiving messages; on the 
south side was the induction coil and great 
zinc and copper tanks of oil. Over the 
Leyden jars, which occupied the greater 
portion of the room, were four huge sheets of 
zinc bound with copper. On the concrete 
floor were rubber mats, and the walls and low 
ceiling were of hardwood. Here some impor- 
tant devices were completed late in January 
and some important discoveries made. Queer 
instruments stored in all parts of the room 
evidently played their part in the general 
scheme, but no one but Marconi knew what 
they were or what they were for. On a 
northerly wall over a platform were tables 
with a brass sending-key and a great wooden 
lever also used for sending. Marconi stood 
on this platform, his hand resting near the 
sender. 

“Now,” he said, “‘when I signal to the 
electrician fifty thousand volts will come 
into the room. Stand up here by me and 
don’t touch anything. Keep away from those 
jars, because the current does not wait for 
you to touch it. It will jump to you.”’ 

I confess I stood as close to Marconi on 
the little platform as I could. A volt meas- 
ures speed; an ampere means volume— 
Marconi has secured great speed with little 
volume; so that, if anything slipped and the 
fifty thousand volts passed through you, you 
would get about the same shock as though 
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MARCONI AND HIS ASSOCIATES LEAVING THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATION 
AT SOUTH WELLFLEET, MASSACHUSETTS 


you had formed a ground connection with a 
trolley wire, which measures about five hun- 
dred volts, but has fearful amperage. This 
scene is indelibly stamped in my memory: 
the room, packed with its queer, mysterious 
instruments, of some of which the electrical 
world knows nothing, and that slight, youthful 
figure of Marconi, with his eyes fixed on the 
indicator, his sensitive hands on the key. 
You thought of what this man of twenty-nine 
had accomplished—of his long fight, his 
courage; and here you saw him, in the midst 
of that accomplishment, ready to reveal 
it to his wondering companions. 

“All ready!” he cried to the electrician 
who stood in the power-room watching the 
inventor through the long connecting hallway. 
A lever was pulled and a dim hum filled the 
room. The indicator of the volt meter began 
to race past all sorts of high figures on the 
face of the dial. 


“Now I'll send to Poldhu.”’ He pressed 
the key. 

There was a blinding flash of bluish light, 
for with each movement of the key great 
sparks jumped two inches between the two 
silvered knobs of the induction coil. One 
knob of this coil is connected with the earth, 
forming the ground connection, the other 
with the wire leading to the aerial wires. 
Each spark means an oscillating impulse 
from the battery to the aerial wire, and from 
the wire the oscillations of ether occur which 
carry through space at the speed of 187,000 
miles a second. With the blinding flash 
accompanying each movement of the key 
occurs a report to be compared accurately 
with the noise attending the discharge of a 
Krag-Jorgenson rifle. It was terrifying—the 
light, the noise, and in the midst of it all the 
inventor calmly pressing the key, making 
more noise, more light. Imagine a company of 
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Photographed by Frederick Collins 


MARCONI READING A MESSAGE 


infantry firing at will in a tunnel and you can 
understand the sound that accompanies send- 
ing a message. Marconi, who stuffs cotton in 
his ears when sending, is now experimenting 
to deaden this sound. But somehow, to one 
impressed by the fact that here, in this very 
room, a message was being sent through the 
air across that gloomy stretch of 3,000 miles 
of ocean, the noise and the light seemed 
fitting—gave the proper touch of the super- 
human, of force, of intensity. 

Quite different was the process of receiving. 
When the light and the banging ceased there 
was a Strange silence as Marconi walked over 
to the receiving instrument. He set in 
motion the wheels of the magnetic-detector. 
No sound came at first, and while waiting 
Marconi pointed to the detector. The incom- 
ing oscillations from Cape Breton, he said, 
would be caught there. He pointed to a wire 
passing around the outside of the two wheels 
of the detector. This wire is of soft iron, 
insulated, through which a slight alternating 
current passes. The ether waves disturb this 
current sufficiently to cause either a dot or a 
dash, as the case may be, and this is recorded 
on a ticker. It was a strange experience. 
Suddenly the detector began to move and 
the ticker to click. Every one started for- 
ward. Slowly the tape ran out of the ticker 
dot, dot, dash—so they came; and by placing 





a telephone receiver to your ear you could 
hear plainly the b-r-r-rang of the induction 
coil hundreds of miles away. While the phe- 
nomenon was taking place it was difficult to 
tell whether the faint sound one heard was 
the impulse, coming hundreds of miles 
through the air, or one’s own heart beating. 
It is impossible to analyze your impressions 
in that place. 

“Of course unforeseen things may occur, 
but I think now we shall be on a business 
footing inside of six months,’’ said Marconi 
afterward. ‘‘Overland or across sea, it makes 
no difference; you know we have sent mes- 
sages overland from Cornwall to St. Peters- 
burg, 1,500 miles. The waves will go through 
anything. Forinstance, we have Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland between this station and 
Poldhu, but the ether waves travel all right. 
Wireless telegraphy is assured.”’ 

If any person can invent a name for wireless 
messages, he will have the thanks of Marconi. 
He calls them etherographs, for want of a 
better term. 

Marconi is not the discoverer of the ether 
waves; neither did he evolve the theory of 
wireless communication, which he has brought 
to such a practical realization. He acknowl- 
edges adequately the work of predecessors 
in leading up to his invention: Professor 
S. F. B. Morse, Doctor Oliver Lodge, Sir 
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H STATION AT SOUTH WELLFLEET, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAP 






Showing the simplicity of the apparatus 
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MARCONI 


William Preece, Sir William Crookes, Edison, 
Tesla, who perhaps came nearer than any to 
working out a system of wireless communica- 
tion; Hertz, the discoverer of Hertzian waves, 
and Professors Trowbridge and Dolbears, of 
He used the coherer invented by 


America. 
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Branley and Calzecchi. Although when criti- 
cized on this point he abandoned that impor- 
tant instrument for receiving messages, and 
produced his magnetic-detector; he utilized 
Professor Rhigi’s oscillators and the dis- 
coveries of Henry and Hertz. But all these 
were simply parts: wireless telegraphy in its 
entirety, its successful application, its brilliant 
originality, is “bsolutely his. 

The idea of it, so Marconi has stated, came 
in 1894, while r.ading in an electric journal 
an account of the work of Professor Hertz 
with ether waves. He .vas interested in the 
Hertzian theory that waves of ether could be 
carried through space; but feeling that great 
numbers of scientists must be pursuing the 
phenomenon, Marconi did nothing for a year. 
Then hearing nothing from the world of 
science, he began to investigate for himself. 
For detecting the waves sent from his oscil- 
lator Hertz used a metal hoop broken by a 
small gap. When the hoop was brought 
within the influence of the transmitting 
instrument it was noticed that a small spark 
leaped across the gap in the hoop. This 
showed that the waves when radiated into 
space could be detected at a distance by this 
metal hoop. The thought came to Marconi 
that if he could interrupt the waves en route, 
so to speak, from the oscillator, breaking 
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them up into long and short periods, similar 
interruptions would be detected in the spark 
of the metal hoop. A short emission of the 
transmitted waves would signify the dot of 
the Morse code; a long emission, the dash; 
and these would be registered in the distant 
receiver. Later Marconi conferred with 
Professor Rhigi, and in 1894 Doctor Oliver 
Lodge issued a book publishing the result of 
his experiments with the ether waves, sug- 
gesting a number of possibilities, but neglect- 
ing that of telegraphy altogether. Marconi 
utilized all available material, but it is only 
fair to say that new elements of his own 
invention made long-distance wireless com- 
munication a success. 

Briefly, the Marconi system of telegraphy 
consists of setting in motion, by means of 
his transmitter, electric waves, which pass 
through the ether (a colorless, rarefied, 
unknown agent, supposed to fill all space) 
and are received on a wire or wires strung in 
the air. Like water, ether has waves, which 
may be set in motion just as waves from a 
stone thrown in a pond—it is the same prin- 
ciple exactly. Air waves and ether waves 
are totally different ; sound is the result of the 
vibration of air; light the result of vibration of 
ether. Air waves travel infinitely more slowly 
than ether waves; that is the reason you see the 
lightning flash before you hear the thunder. 
Electricity means etheric vibration. Wireless 
telegraphy simply means the unharnessing 
of electricity which has long been transmitted 
only by wire. Marconi has demonstrated 
that since ether is everywhere the waves can 
be set in motion and sent on long journeys 
without the medium of wires as well as with 
them. But after these deductions he had 
first to invent two mechanical processes— 
one for setting the ether waves in motion so 
that they would travel great distances, and 
the other for receiving and registering these 
waves. Finally he evolved an apparatus 
which, when a current from a battery passed 
through it, would cause the current to jump 
between two brass or silver balls, described 
in the foregoing, and, passing thus into the 
aerial wire, would be radiated into space. By 
turning this current on and off with an ordi- 
nary sending-key its waves would be divided 
into dots and dashes. To catch these waves 
an aerial wire was hung up many miles away. 
The waves which the wire catches are too 
weak to operate an ordinary telegraph 


instrument. In order that they might be 
strengthened Marconi utilized the coherer of 
Calzecchi and Branley. The coherer was a 
little glass tube two inches long, plugged at 
each end with silver plugs. Theends of these . 
plugs very nearly met in the middle of the 
tube. Within the narrow space in the tube 
were little atoms of nickel and silver. The 
incoming ether waves, though not strong 
enough to work a telegraph sounder, are 
strong enough to cause the loose silver and 
nickel particles tocohere. When the particles 
are loose they will not carry an electric 
current; when they cohere they are good 
conductors of electricity. Thus when they 
cohere, a current from a powerful battery 
runs through the tube, and operating the 
Morse instrument, causes the ether wave which 
entered the coherer in the first plate to be 
registered as a dot or dash, as the case may be. 
As soon as this has been recorded, a little 
tapper causes the particles to fall loose, as it 
were, and thus it is ready for the next wave. 
Marconi has abandoned this coherer now, 
however. Instead, he uses the magnetic- 
detector. 

Around two wooden wheels half a foot 
in circumference runs a wire consisting 
of soft iron, insulated, through which a slight 
alternating current passes. The magnet 
causes the current to alternate, which means 
flowing first one way around the wheels, then 
the other way. The ether waves disturb the 
regular flow of this current, and additional 
current, pouring in at the moment of the 
disturbances, increases the force of the dis- 
turbing waves so that it operates the Mcrse 
instrument. 

In his first experiment Marconi believed 
that the ether waves could be sent great dis- 
tances only from great heights; so he used 
kites to carry his receiving and sending wires, 
believing that the curve of the earth hindered 
the progress of the waves. Recent experi- 
ments have shown, however, that the waves 
conform to the earth’s curve, and that the 
aerial wires need not be very high pro- 
vided sufficient power be utilized in trans- 
mission. The sending of great power caused 
the instruments to become overheated, and 
this was one of the problems solved recently 
at Cape Cod. From the appearance of the 
operating room it looks as though oil were the 
chief medium in keeping the instruments 
cool while fifty thousand volts were being 
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shot into aerial wire; but that, of course, is 
only conjecture. 

Marconi first began to experiment with his 
invention in his father’s fields in Bologna. 
Later he came to London, working in the 
laboratory of Sir William Preece. Then 
came signals overland on Salisbury Plain, 
through walls and houses and ‘everything 
else; and finally, in 1897, came the great 
success of sending a message from the Needles 
on the English Coast to the Isle of Wight. 
In July, 1898, came its practical test and 
its complete success, by the Dublin Daily 
Express, in reporting the Kingstown yachting 
regatta. Since then Marconi has persevered 
and fought under all sorts of discouragements 
and doubts until wireless telegraphy is about 
to become something that will be quietly 
accepted, just as the telephone and telegraph 
were, each in its turn. 

The extent of its commercial st 3s is 
already remarkable. In England there is the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, capi- 
talized at $5,000,000. In this country the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America is capitalized at $6,500,000; and 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
Canada has just been organized. The Italian 
Government deals personally with Marconi, 
and he is now preparing to establish wireless 
connections between Italy and Argentina, a 
distance of some six thousand miles. With 
the United States the American Company 
is putting through its system from Seattle 
to Juneau, Alaska; and in other ways this 
government is experimenting with different 
systems of wireless telegraphy. Germany is 
taking up the Arco-Slaby system, which has 
not yet been brought to the perfection of the 
Marconi invention. France is experimenting 
with various plans, and so is Russia. About 
seventy British cruisers and a number of 
English lightships have the Marconi system 
installed, and the great ocean liners find it 
almost a necessity. Off our coast the 
Nantucket lightship supplies information of 
incoming vessels hours before they would 
otherwise be reported. The United Fruit 
Company, controlling the tropical fruit trade 
of the Gulf of Mexico, has contracted with 
Marconi for the establishment of stations at 
its Central and South American ports. Every 
ship of the company will be fitted with the 
Marconi apparatus and will carry an operator. 
Other private concerns in all parts of the 
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globe are taking an active interest in the 
development of wireless telegraphy. The 
public believed in the invention before its 
success was assured. Marconi thoroughly 
believes that it will supersede to a great 
extent the telegraph and the cable. The 
wireless system will secure almost a monopoly 
in the sending of matter that cannot be 
codified, as, for instance, stock reports and 
press matter. Marconi says that written-out 
matters can be sent in full across the ocean at 
ten cents a word for commercial matter and 
five cents a word for press matter, the rates 
now established at Glace Bay; and that he is 
prepared to meet any reductions his com- 
petitors may make. He promises a reduction 
anyway when improved facilities and the 
volume of business warrant it. Indeed, 
Marconi prophesies that in time the rates will 
be so lowered as to render it no more costly to 
send a message from New York to London 
than it costs now to telegraph from New York 
to Philadelphia. It costs only $200,000 to 
install a transatlantic wireless telegraph sys- 
tem, and once installed there is nothing to get 
out of order: no breakages to repair, except, 
probably, a wire or so once in a while. The 
repairs for one year to a perfected wireless 
telegraph system should not equal the cost of 
keeping a cable repair steamship in commis- 
sion for two months. 

The scheme of tuning a sending instrument 
so that it will send ether waves vibrating a 
specific number of times a second, and be 
received only by a receiving instrument 
tuned to receive just that number of vibra- 
tions, is one of the greatest of the Marconi 
achievements. It had been maintained that 
a rival to the concern using the wireless 
system could simply rig up the aerial wire 
and catch the ether message also. The 
waves radiate in all directions, all efforts to 
send them in one direction only like a 
searchlight having failed where great distance 
isinvolved. This, too, was the fear expressed 
in regard to the war-ships of nations at war. 
But now the system of tuning has obviated 
all this. Every firm or country may have 
their instruments tuned to send and receive 
only a certain number of vibrations by the 
ether waves. 

Marconi says that there is no limit to the 
distance of wireless communication. It is 
only a question of increasing the power of the 
apparatus. He counts on sending messages 
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across the Pacific Ocean from San Francisco 
to Japan in due time. England still refuses 
to allow Marconi to transmit messages over- 
land, and until that is done public business 
by wireless telegraphy will be delayed. 

Within a short time stations will be erected 
at Seattle and San Francisco to open com- 
munication between these ports and vessels 
at sea. The State of Washington and Alaska 
are now being connected; and in a short time 
the whole of the Pacific Coast will be lined 
with stations for communication with ship- 
ping. On the Atlantic the Marconi Company 
already has three such stations, all in active 
operation—one at Sagaponack, on the end 
of Long Island; another at Babylon, Long 
Island, and one at the Nantucket lightship. 
They are working perfectly and a large 
amount of business is already being trans- 
acted. A school of wireless telegraphy has 
been establishe? in Babylon where telegraph 
operators are .astructed in the use of the 
delicate instruments. It is only the best 
operators who can become successful in send- 
ing and receiving; the finest sense of hearing 
is requisite. There are from four to six 
students in the school all the time, and they 
learn the system in about three weeks. They 
receive free lodging at the quarters of the 
company, and when they have finished the 
course of instruction they are employed at a 
salary of from $60 to $100 a month. 

With the short-distance stations on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the transatlantic 
stations in Canada, England and this country 
and the future trans-Pacific wireless system, 
there will be communication with all parts of 
the world. A station is soon to be erected in 
South Africa; and at Monte Mario, Italy, the 
most powerful station in the world will shortly 
be built, at which place Marconi will work out 
the remaining problems of wireless telegraphy. 
Among other things at Cape Cod he solved 
the minimum power necessary to carry the 
ether waves across the Atlantic. 

There seems no limit to the pictures that 
one’s imagination sees in the future. Every 
newspaper office in the land might be equipped 
with wireless receivers. Every home could 
have one. A message received of an event 
anywhere could be ‘“‘marconied”’ simulta- 
neously to every newspaper in the land, and 
household subscribers could receive their news 
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on ticker tapes. Marconi has already thought 
of this project. When Marconi’s work is 
completed France can talk to Russia without 
paying any other government, and England 
can communicate with Italy direct without 
the aid of branch systems. It means much 
to international politics. Marconi says it is 
just as easy to communicate by wireless 
telegraphy over land for any distance as it is 
across the water. He did not believe this at 
first, but now he finds that it is so. 

The equipping of ocean greyhounds with 
the Marconi system has taken away part of 
the dread and mystery of the sea. Steam- 
ships can now communicate with one another 
or with the shore at a distance of hundreds of 
miles, the case of the American liner Phzla- 
delphia, which talked with Poldhu from mid- 
ocean, 1,551 miles, on February 22, 1902, 
coming to mind. Recently the Philadelphia 
and the Lucania played a chess game en route, 
and a plan of supplying liners with daily news 
from shore at $5.00 a day is now being con- 
templated. In April, 1899, the Goodwin 
Sands lightship off the English coast was 
struck in a collision, and with her Marconi 
apparatus was able to send for assistance 
across twelve miles of ocean.  Life-saving 
stations along the coast of England have 
frequently received warning, by the wireless 
system attached to outlying lighthouses, that 
vessels were drifting ashore through the fog. 
When the invention is perfected so that the 
Weather Bureau can flash warnings from 
shore stations to the coasting fleet plying 
the coastwise lanes a great step will have 
been taken; but at present the tests of 
this nature, owing to various atmospheric 
disturbances, have not met with complete 
success. 

It was only a little more than a half-century 
ago that the present network of telegraph 
wires which knits continents together began 
with Morse’s invention. A comparatively 
few years later the whole world was amazed 
at the successful laying of the first trans- 
oceanic cable. And now comes this new step, 
more wonderful perhaps than either of its 
predecessors. The wonder of this invention, 
the simplicity of it, strike the imagination 
with the same sense of awe that thrills one 
for the moment when in a blinding flash 
Marconi talks with Poldhu. 
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THE CONQUEST OF YELLOW 
AMONG THE SOUTHERN “POOR 


FEVER AND 
WHITES ”—NEW 


MALARIA—CURING A DISEASE 
USES OF ANESTHETICS— 


DOCTOR LORENZ’S WORK—EFFORTS TO FIND A CURE FOR BLOOD POISONING 


A. T. BRISTOW, M.D. 


T this time, when ‘‘the world is made 
A over every half-century,’’ when no 
task seems too difficult for the force 
of men’s minds and the energy of men’s 
muscles, the practical science that counsels 
ways of keeping minds vigorous and bodies 
strong and healthy is adding rapidly to its 
equipment. Anesthesia, antiseptics, the new 
science of bacteriology, sanitary science, all 
these have been realized within less than 
fifty years, and new developments come 
with a speed that is bewildering. The dis- 
covery of today is common gossip tomorrow, 
and the day afterward it is history. 

Two or three years ago a ship aboard of 
which was a case of yellow fever sailed from 
port to port for weeks before the passengers 
could find a landing, and when at last they 
left the boat they were quarantined for a 
considerable time. We know now through 
the investigations of the United States Yellow 
Fever Commission that all this hardship was 
unnecessary—that yellow fever spreads only 
through the agency of the mosquito. 

The story of the investigations tells of 
self-sacrifice and courage that transcends 
the bravery of the soldier on the battlefield. 
The excitement of battle buoys the soldier 
up so that he forgets danger, and he remem- 
bers the old adage, “Every bullet has its 
billet.””. But when a man in cold blood 
deliberately allows a mosquito, which has fed 
on yellow fever patients for days, to bite him, 
and this with the full knowledge that he may 
become infected with one of the most rapidly 
fatal of all the tropic fevers; when men 
wrap themselves in the clothing taken from 
yellow fever corpses, and so clad lie down to 
sleep on beds covered with filthy blankets 
and sheets from yellow fever hospitals, with 
soiled towels from yellow fever patients 


spread on their pillows, and so spend their 
nights for three weeks, we can call it real 
heroism, courage or sacrifice. It is all three. 
Briefly told, the story of the investigation of 
the United States Yellow Fever Commission 
in Cuba is as follows: 

As the cause of yellow fever is unknown, 
and as animals are immune to this disease, 
it was necessary that all experiments be con- 
ducted upon human beings who, never having 
had the fever, were therefore susceptible. 
In order to test the theory that mosquitoes 
convey the fever from sick to healthy indi- 
viduals, it was necessary for the investigators 
to submit themselves and their volunteers 
to the bites of insects known to have bitten 
yellow fever patients. As a result of their 
investigations the commission discovered 
one curious fact, namely, that the organism 
of infection, whatever it may be, took twelve 
days to travel from the mosquito’s stomach 
to the salivary glands, and that this period 
might be prolonged during cold weather to 
eighteen days. This fact explains certain 
cases in which mosquitoes known to have 
bitten vellow fever patients nevertheless 
failed to communicate yellow fever to sus- 
ceptible individuals. In one series of cases 
the gnosquitoes were permitted to bite at 
intervals of four, six and eleven days, respect- 
ively, after having fed on yellow fever patients, 
without producing the disease; but the same 
mosquitoes used after the twelfth day gave 
rise to yellow fever. 

Doctor James Carroll, a member of the 
Board, allowed himself to be bitten by a 
mosquito which was known to have bitten a 
severe case of yellow fever twelve days 
before. The usual period had _ therefore 
elapsed at the close of which the insect was 
capable of conveying disease. After five 
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days Doctor Carroll was taken down with the 
disease and passed through an attack of 
moderate severity. He, fortunately, recov- 
ered. Doctor J. W. Lazear was bitten by 
a mosquito which ten days previously had 
bitten a mild case of yellow fever. No 
result followed this bite. The twelve-day 
limit had not expired. It was, however, 
necessary that such experiments should 
be made in order to establish this important 
fact beyond a doubt. Later, while in the 
yellow fever hospital, Doctor Lazear delib- 
erately allowed a mosquito of unknown species 
to settle on his hand. Five days afterward 
he developed yellow fever, and after a week’s 
illness he died. The investigation still went 
on, however, and these men exposed them- 
selves to certain infection until they had 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the 
mosquito was a conveyer of yellow fever. 

An important question still remained 
unanswered: Could the fever be conveyed 
by contact with clothing, or contracted by 
sleeping in a house in which yellow fever 
patients had died, provided mosquitoes were 
excluded? This question was tested in the 
following way: A small house was built, 
consisting of one room, 14x20 feet. It was 
tightly ceiled and well battened on the 
outside. It was provided with two small 
windows, 26x 34 inches, so placed as to pre- 
vent any thorough ventilation within. In 
fact, everything was done to invite infection, 
if this were possible, without the aid. of 
mosquitoes. Entrance to the house was 
effected through a vestibule arranged after 
the manner of an airlock in a caisson, the 
vestibule being divided in its middle by a 
screen door protected without by a solid 
door and having a second wire door across the 
inner entrance. The windows were also 
carefully screened. This was a_ tropical 
climate, and it was the intention of the men 
who had volunteered for the purpose to 
spend the tropical nights in a room which 
was tightly closed, and to which the smallest 
amount of ventilation necessary to life was 
admitted by two small windows a little more 
than two feet square. When the building was 
ready, three large cases filled with soiled 
clothing from yellow fever hospitals of 
Havana were opened, and Doctor R. P. Cook 
with two privates of the hospital corps entered 
the house and closed the doors, then unpacked 
these boxes, shook out the clothing and hung 
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it around the room. It is evident that it 
would have been impossible in a small room 
of 14x20 feet to have hung clothing from 
three large boxes in any way so that the 
inmates could avoid constant contact. 
These men lived here for twenty days. At 
the end of that time they were placed in 
quarantine for five days, but they did not 
develop the disease. Further experiments 
went on for sixty-three days, and conditions 
were made still more trying, but not a single 
individual developed the fever. 

To settle the question, How does a house 
become infected with yellow fever? a second 
house was built, divided into two rooms 
separated by wire screens. Everything in 
this house was carefully disinfected by steam, 
and then into the large room a number of 
infected mosquitoes were introduced. A sus- 
ceptible individual entered this room and 
permitted himself to be bitten a number 
of times, and after three days developed 
yellow fever. Two non-immunes slept in 
this house for eighteen nights in the part of 
the room which was screened from mos- 
quitoes and did not develop the disease. 

The conclusions are the results of months 
of most painstaking investigation, during 
every hour of which the investigators faced 
death by one of the most fatal of tropic 
diseases. 

Of eleven conclusions which the commis- 
sion formulated as a result of their investi- 
gations, four are of immediate public interest. 

(1) Yellow fever is transmitted by means 
of the bite of a mosquito. (2) Yellow fever 
cannot be conveyed by contact with articles 
of clothing supposedly contaminated, and 
disinfection of such articles is therefore 
unnecessary. (3) A house may be said 
to be infected with yellow fever only when 
there are present contaminated mosquitoes. 
(4) The spread of yellow fever can be most 
effectually controlled by measures directed 
to the destruction of mosquitoes and pro- 
tection against the bites of these insects. 

At present yellow fever, which has been 
constantly epidemic in Cuba, has been prac- 
tically stamped out. It is impossible now 
that epidemics of yellow fever should ever 
again devastate our southern ports. And 
it is evident that the extermination of the 
mosquito is a pressing necessity, not only of 
sanitation, but of practical economics. The 
cost of a single epidemic of yellow fever 
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would defray the expenses of mosquito 
extermination over an area equal to the 
entire region likely to be infected. 

Doctor Walter Reed, the head of the com- 
mission, died this winter in Washington. His 
widow, under the law, has the trifling pension 
of $25 per month. When we remember the 
shotgun quarantines of a few years ago, the 
hordes of trembling and often destitute 
refugees fleeing from the stroke of death, 
denied asylum and driven with guns from 
town to town; when we reflect on the enor- 
mous losses to commerce, the interruption to 
travel occasioned by a quarantine based on 
ignorance and selfish terror, it is impossible to 
overestimate the value of the work he and 
his associates accomplished. 

The mosquito bears the same relation to 
malarious fevers that it does to yellow fever: 
it transmits the disease by its bite. There 
are several species of the malaria parasite, 
which is of microscopic size, but the 
variety which produces a mild infection can 
be readily distinguished from that which 
induces a dangerous fever. It was there- 
fore possible to select for experimental 
purposes a_ parasite which would give 
rise to a mild attack of malaria only. The 
role of the mosquito in disseminating disease 
had before been suspected. As early in the 
past century as 1807 the theory had been 
propounded that the mosquito was the active 
agent in propagating malarial diseases. From 
that time there have been constant investi- 
gations to prove the theory. Commenced 
in 1898 and 1899, within the last two years 
a long series of experiments with human 
subjects have finally demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt that malarial fevers can 
only be disseminated by the bite of the 
mosquito, and also that certain species only 
of the mosquito are able to communicate 
the disease. It has also been proved that 
kerosene oil thrown upon water in which 
the young of the mosquito are developing, 
by keeping the oxygen from them, destroys 
them immediately. 

Travelers in the South have frequently 
observed the extreme pallor of the so-called 
poor white trash; but until the past year no 
one has ever suspected that these people 
were the victims of a disease, which was, in 
part at least, responsible for both their mental 
and physical condition. They have been 


treated by local doctors for malaria and 
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anemia, they have been dosed with quinine, 
arsenic, iron—all to no purpose. The dis- 
covery of the true cause of these symptoms, 
bodily and mental, was made during the 
last year by Doctor C. W. Stiles, of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service. There is in 
Europe a condition of anemia which is pro- 
duced by an intestinal parasite called the 
hook worm. This is a small worm not much 
larger than a sewing needle, which, when it 
inhabits the human intestine, occurs in large 
numbers. Its eggs, of microscopic size, 
through contaminated water or uncooked 
vegetables, spread the disease. Doctor 
Stiles went South for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there was such a disease 
prevalent in this country. He examined 
some fourteen hundred convicts in one of the 
southern prisons, without, however, finding 
the disease. But going into what is known 
as the sand belt, he soon encountered indi- 
viduals with characteristic symptoms. Weeks 
were spent in the affected territory. It was 
found that the disease was limited to the 
sand belt, never being found in the clay 
region except where the individuals had 
come from the sand belt. Persons moving 
from the clay to the sand soon became 
affected. The disease does not occur in the 
well-to-do because of their more cleanly 
habits of life. As many as fourteen hundred 
of these parasites have been found in one 
person’s intestine. The anemia they occa- 
sion is intense. Persons affected with the 
disease soon tire and want to leave their 
work; they are incapable of continuous exer- 
tion, they contract morbid appetites—become 
clay-eaters; and Doctor Stiles observed one 
case in which the morbid appetite took the 
form of a predilection for live mice. The 
form of the affected individual is stunted 
and fails to develop, so that a lad or young 
girl of eighteen or twenty has the appear- 
ance of a child of twelve or fourteen. The 
disease may be cured by the administration 
of simple drugs to destroy the parasite. The 
spread of the disease is to be prevented by 
more cleanly personal habits and sanitary 
precautions. This discovery is recent, and 
promises to put the poor white of the South 
on an equality with the northern farmer in 
the point of health. 

The recent wars in Cuba and South Africa 
have attracted the attention of governments 
to the problem of protecting their troops 
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from typhoid fever, a disease which numbers 
more victims than bullets. This also is due 
to the contamination of food or drink. The 
British Government undertook the task of 
attempting to protect certain of its troops 
sent to India and South Africa by the use 
of a protective serum obtained by immunizing 
horses against typhoid. This is injected 
under the skin in the same manner as the 
antitoxin of diphtheria. Of 11,295 men 
observed in the British Army, 2,835 were 
inoculated and 8,460 were not inoculated. 
Of the inoculated, less than one per cent. 
contracted the fever, while two and one-half 
per cent. of the non-inoculated contracted it. 
This experiment has little to commend it, 
for, as there were nearly four times as many 
men who did not receive the serum, there 
were four times the number exposed to infec- 
tion. Amore striking series of cases, however, 
from which a deduction might be made is 
the following: Among 655 individuals, 511 
were inoculated. Of these, only seven were 
attacked; while among the 144 not inocu- 
lated there were 47 cases of typhoid fever. 
With regard to the prevention of this dis- 
ease, however, the public are in as much 
need of education as the Georgia ‘“‘cracker.”’ 
When communities learn that careful sani- 
tation is, in the long run, less expensive than 
disease, and cease to contaminate running 
water, wells and springs, we shall cease to 
have typhoid fever. 

Protective and curative serums against 
plague and cholera have been made, two tropic 
diseases which, now that we have colonies in 
the tropics, concern us as Americans. It 
cannot, however, be said at present that 
these serums have proved as efficient pro- 
tectives against their respective diseases as is 
vaccination against smallpox or curative as 
is antitoxin in cases of diphtheria. 

In surgery there has been in the last year 
or two a constant and steady improvement 
in technique, due largely to the conferences 
which surgeons hold in their different societies. 
An abundant and progressive medical litera- 
ture is also largely responsible for the free 
interchange of experiences and opinions, so 
that surgical events in one hospital soon 
become the property of all surgeons. In 
the latter half of 1899 a new method of anes- 
thesia was introduced. This consisted of the 
introduction of a solution of cocaine within 
the spinal canal for the purpose of pro- 
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ducing an anesthesia of the sensory nerves 
of the body as they are given off from the 
spinal cord. The method is simple: the 
back having been thoroughly scrubbed and 
«leansed, a long and slender hollow needle 
is pushed boldly between the spines of the 
vertebre until it enters the canal in the 
spinal column which contains the spinal cord. 
The cocaine solution injected into the spinal 
canal diffuses itself in the cerebral spinal 
fluid. Within varying periods of time, aver- 
aging, however, about ten minutes, com- 
plete anesthesia is established as high as the 
arms, and sometimes higher. It is then 
possible to operate without any pain what- 
ever on the part of the patient, who is, how- 
ever, entirely conscious. It seems positively 
uncanny to be able to carry on a conver- 
sation with a patient while performing 
operations ordinarily most painful. I have 
had a patient chat unconcernedly through 
an operation which involved the use of the 
actual cautery on the most sensitive parts of 
the body. Through the years 1901 and 
1902 this method of anesthesia was exten- 
sively used both in this country and Europe. 
Surgeons, however, here at least, soon found 
that there was an advantage in the ordinary 
anesthetics, ether or chloroform. Moreover, 
there was an element of uncertainty about 
the new method. In some parts of the 
body anesthesia was never to be depended 
upon. Unpleasant after effects were not 
uncommon, such as long-persistent headache, 
sometimes lasting for two weeks. The new 
method used is chiefly in selected cases which 
are unfit for chloroform or ether. The 
sphere of local anesthesia by cocaine has, 
however, been much enlarged. 

The use of the X-ray for the detection of 
foreign bodies has been extended through 
improvements in instruments and by a more 
thorough comprehension of the subject. 
Within the past year and a half a new use 
has been found for the Roentgen ray. It has 
been observed that it exercises a favorable 
influence on cancerous growths. It is par- 
ticularly useful in superficial cancers of the 
skin. I have seen such growths disappear 
after a number of exposures tothe ray. Even 
in unfavorable cases improvements have 
been noticed, such as relief from pain. Some 
physicians devoted to the X-ray have, it is 
feared, been overenthusiastic in their reports, 
but it is certain that many cases of cancer, 
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not amenable to the knife, have, for atime at 
least, been favorably influenced by this par- 
ticular treatment. 

Twice during the past two years the heart 
itself has been successfully sutured afte» 
stab wounds. This is an operation which 
can be done very rarely because such injuries 
are generally immediately fatal. When the 
wound is valve-like, or very small, this opera- 
tion occasionally may be attempted with 
complete success. 

The tour in this country of Professor 
Lorenz, of Vienna, has attracted public 
attention to his method of treating congenital 
dislocations of the hip joint. A child has a 
congenital dislocation of the hip joint when 
it is born with one or both of the thigh bones 
out of the socket. In such cases, the socket 
is usually too shallow, and the tense muscles 
resist the efforts of the surgeon to bring the 
head of the bone into its proper place. There 
are two methods of dealing with these muscles: 
One is by cutting them with a knife through 
an open wound, and the other by tearing 
them apart by main force underneath the 
skin. The latter is Doctor Lorenz’s method. 
It is not new to the surgeons of America, and 
the operation has been done a number of 
times in different parts of the country. Its 
chief advantage over the open method lies 
in the fact that the child, in a few days after 
. the operation, is placed on its feet with the leg 
in plaster and compelled to walk.. It is to 
be understood, however, that the limb is not 
in the ordinary position adopted in walking. 
If this position were attempted the bone would 
immediately slip out of place again. To 
keep the head of the bone in its place after the 
dislocation has been reduced, it is necessary 
that the thigh be flexed nearly at a right 
angle on the body and extended outward. 
This, of course, shortens the leg, and it is 
necessary to put a high shoe on the foot. 
The leg is kept in this position by plaster of 
Paris bandages, which, applied when moist, 
rapidly set into a hard, stone-like mold, 
which keeps the limb rigid in the position 
described. The limb is then forced to bear 
its proportion of the weight of the body, and 
this has a tendency to deepen the socket. 
This plaster is not disturbed for eight months. 
At the end of this time it is removed, and, if 
the dislocation does not recur, in a short 
time the leg comes down from its abnormal 
position to a natural one and the child is 
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cured. This happy result is not attained in 
all the cases treated after this method, even 
by Doctor Lorenz himself, the relapses 
being about forty per cent. of the total 
number of cases. 

There are small glandular bodies attached 
to the upper border of each kidney, known 
as the suprarenal capsules. Until recently 
their function was entirely unknown. A 
substance called adrenalin has been extracted 
from these glands which when placed in 
contact with mucous membranes in water 
solution renders them bloodless. This has 
been of great service to those surgeons who 
operate on the nose and throat, as they first 
render the vascular parts bloodless by the 
adrenalin solution, and anesthetize by cocaine. 
It is then possible for them to operate without 
causing either hemorrhage or pain. 

Many attempts have been made to find 
remedies for blood poisoning. Fortunately, 
since the introduction of antiseptic surgery, 
and as a result of our knowledge of the causes 
of this condition, such cases, previously very 
common, are now quite rare. They do occur, 
however, and physicians have been in search 
of an agent, harmless to man, which would 
be destructive to the organism which 
causes blood poisoning. Up to the present 
time no such agent has been found. Recently 
some experiments have been made with 
formalin by introducing it into the veins in a 
solution of one part of formalin to five thou- 
sand of water to which a little salt has 
been added. It is too soon to give an opin- 
ion as to the usefulness of this treatment. 

There are great problems still to be solved in 
surgery. Most important of allis the discovery 
of the cause of cancer, which hitherto has de- 
fied the most acute investigators of the world. 
On this problem laboratories everywhere are 
working, and every surgeon in every hospital. 
Sometimes it seems as if the secre is within 
our grasp—nevertheless it stili eludes us. No 
great advances can be expected in the treat- 
ment of cancerous growths until we have 
solved this the most hidden secret of disease. 
The world owes much to the labors of scien- 
tific men. Their work is accomplished in 
silence, in the stillness of the laboratory, the 
quiet of hospital wards and in the sick-room. 
To their unwearied hands we may entrust 
without fear this most difficult problem of 
disease. Its solution is only postponed. 
No man shall call it impossible. 
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SOME OF THE METHODS BY WHICH SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY IS 


REPLACING WASTEFULNESS WITH CONSERVATIVE CARE 
TURPENTINE WAS GATHERED—USING 
FENCES — PARTICULAR EXAMPLES OF 


OVERTON 


HOW 
BLACK WALNUT FOR 
BETTER MANAGEMENT 


W. PRICE 


ASSISTANT FORESTER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AT WASHINGTON 


Illustrated in part from photographs furnished by the United States Bureau of Forestry 


HE Bureau of Forestry at Washington 
has lately been overwhelmed by 
requests from the southern States 

for assistance in the application of practical 
forestry to private lands. Back of these is 
the old motive of learning how the productive 
capacity of a forest may be preserved, and 
how, at the same time, the forest may be 


made to yield a fair return on the capital 
it represents. And, although the work is 
young and the forest lands which are being 
managed conservatively are only a minute 
part of the southern timber lands, there is 
already a practical realization of what well- 
directed forestry can do for timber lands 
which have been used for each year’s result 
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“ BOXING ” 


FOR 


TURPENTINE 


The tree is scored each year higher up the trunk and on another side until it is girdled as high as a man can reach 


rather than to conserve the lasting value of 
the forest. The South is prosperous, and her 
forests in large measure are paying for it. 
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A FIRE IN A TURPENTINE ORCHARD 


Here the tree growth is among the richest 
and most varied in the world. And the 
recent movement for a national reserve in 
the southern Appalachians is, without doubt, 
leading to a better understanding of the 
need of careful forestry. 

Just as differences in soil, slope and ex- 
posure within the limits of a farm wood-lot 
produce distinct forest types, so the forests 
of a country fall naturally in great divisions. 
In the South these are the southern pine 
forest, the northern forest and the interior 
hardwood forest. The limits and the condi- 
tions of these sections are interesting in 
many ways. In the Southern pine forest, 
which occupies the great coastal plain from 
Virginia to Texas, long-leaf pine is the charac- 
teristic tree. With it mingle the seven other 
southern pines in a proportion fixed by the 
suitability of forest conditions to their indi- 
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THE METHOD OF FELLING YELLOW PINE 
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Photographed by Davison 





CUTTING UP YELLOW PINE 
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LOGS IN THE WOODS 
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HAULING LOGS OUT OF ‘THE WOODS 
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TURPENTINE ORCHARDIN 
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vidual requirements. In the moist places 
oaks, gums, hickories and ash are prominent, 
while in the swamps and bayous the bald 
cypress reaches its best development. 

The northern forest stretches southward 
along the Appalachian Mountains to northern 
Alabama. It contains a remarkable and 
varied mixture of trees common both in the 
North and in the South. The spruce, the 
white pine and the sugar maple find in the 
higher parts of the Smoky Mountains and of 
the Blue Ridge conditions similar to those 
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of lower altitudes in the North woods; while 
in the mild climate of the southern foothills 
they are replaced by magnolias, gums and 
live oak. In all, the southern Appalachian 
Mountains contain more than one hundred 
different kinds of trees. 

The interior hardwood forest stretches 
from the western base of the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Mississippi River, and was 
formerly the finest hardwood forest in the 
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United States. It was the region of giant 
walnut, oak, cherry and _ yellow poplar. 
The hickories, ash, basswood and butternut 
here reached their largest size, and the forest 
was characterized throughout by the remark- 
able luxuriance of its growth. 

Fifty years ago the southern States con- 
tributed only one-tenth of the total lumber 
product of the country. They now yield more 
than one-fourth, and the proportion is rising 
steadily. The Civil War was followed closely 
by a peaceful invasion of the South. Lumber- 
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TRAIN WITH OXEN 


men turned in increasing numbers from the 
depleted northern pineries to the hardwoods 
of the Appalachian Mountains and the soft 
woods of the coastal plain. Sawmills and 
settlements sprang up, a new field for labor 
was opened, and growing activity in the 
manufacture of lumber became a prominent 
feature in the developments of southern 
industries. Fhe result has been that the 
South owes much of her prosperity to the 
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lumber industry, but the end of her timber 
supply is already clearly in sight. 

Perhaps there is no point upon which 
authorities differ more than as to the standing 
timber in the southern States and elsewhere 
in this country. Our forest lands are so vast, 
their composition so varied, and our knowl- 
edge of them based upon so slender a thread 
of information, that even an approximate 
estimate of their contents is largely guess- 
work. The period necessary to exhaust the 


long-leaf pine at the present rate of consump- 
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The history of lumbering in the South 
differs only in detail from its development 
elsewhere in this country. It grew rapidly 
from small beginnings to a great industry, 
every branch of which is aimed at the prompt 
conversion of trees into money. Realization 
is gaining ground rapidly that the old form of 
lumbering, with its rough-and-ready methods, 
its enormous profits, and its disregard of the 
future, is a thing of the past. It has gone 
with the buffalo “‘killings,”’ with the flush 
times that marked improvident use of 
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LOADING LOGS ON A TRAIN WITH HORSES 


tion has been reckoned to be from fifteen to 
thirty-five years, while statements differing 
quite as widely have been made for the 
southern hardwoods. The time that will 
elapse before the merchantable trees have 
all been cut is not the urgent question. The 
fact that so far ao general remedy has been 
applied to prevent an already imminent 


timber famine is in itself a matter of grave. 


national importance. 


\ 


resources whose limits had not yet made 
themselves felt. 

There is no region in the United States in 
which the adoption of conservative methods 
in lumbering is more urgent than in the South, 
nor one in which it is a sounder business 
measure. In the Pine Belt, where logging 
is easy and profits are large, the future crop, 
which it is the object of forestry to produce, 
is of high potential value. The successful 
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A TRAIN OF LOGS AT A MILL 


reproduction of the forest requires the appli- 
cation of comparatively simple measures. 
Fires that would sweep the ground bare 
of seedlings in the North woods or in the 
Appalachian Mountains destroy only the 
very young long-leaf pine. After four or 
five years a thick casing of needles protects 
the seedlings from the ordinary fires—a 
provision of nature that has done much to 
preserve the long-leaf pine from extermina- 
tion. But in spite of its resistance to fire and 
its capacity to perpetuate itself under adverse 
conditions, the long-leaf pine has one enemy 
with which it cannot cope successfully. 
Turpentine orcharding, the source of the 
great naval stores industry of the South, is 
yielding slowly to improved methods, but 
centuries cannot eradicate the harm that 
has been done. There is no more deplorable 
sight to the man who has a sense of the value 
of trees than the abandoned turpentine 
orchard—a grim array of mutilated trunks, 
scorched and charred where the box is made, 
broken by the wind, infested by insects, and 
worthless except to illustrate the futility of 
killing the goose which lays the golden eggs. 
The South is full of such pictures. 





The forests of the southern Appalachians 
contain perhaps the clearest examples of 
misuse that this country has the misfortune 
to present. Fences built of prime black 
walnut, because walnut happened to be the 
tree nearest the line of the fence, enclose 
many a mountain field, the value of which is 
but a trifle compared to that of the trees 
from which its fence-rails were split. The 
region contains numberless ‘‘deadenings,”’ 
the local phrase for girdling the forest trees 
so that they die, and cultivating the ground 
beneath them. And in the places where the 
axes have been plied more vigorously and 
from which the great logs of tulip tree and 
oak have come, there are results typical 
of the point of view that sanctioned the 
walnut fences and justified the deadenings. 
Here the ground is piled high with the débris 
of the lumbering, tinder for the next fire. 
Here are tops and trunks smashed and riven 
by careless fellings, logs left lving because of 
small unsoundness, young growth trampled 
and bruised beyond necessity. Time will 
make mold of the débris and will heal the 
scars upon standing trees. As long as a 
remnant of the forest remains the second 
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crop will grow, although greatly hampered 
by its unfavorable surroundings. But it is 
the composition of the second crop which is 
the urgent question. With the big trees, 
the mother trees of the valuable species, gone, 
sourwoods, dogwoods and other kinds of 
little value are all that remain to shed the 
seed from which the new growth will spring. 
Each development of the lumber industry 
has left its mark upon the southern forests. 
There was the era of the portable sawmill, 
a small but insatiable monster which moved 
from place to place leaving mutilated spots 
where it rested and destroying more timber 
than it sawed. Then with capital and 


energy and increased demand came the large 
sawmill, representing a million or more of 
invested capital, which established itself in 
one spot and built a settlement around it, 
reaching out farther and farther and cutting 
more and more closely throughout the neigh- 
boring country, in order to turn out its 
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lumber by the many millions of feet each 
vear. The small mill, the large mill, and 
then the application of practical forestry— 
that is the logical sequence. The small mill 
‘ame first because standing timber cost 
practically nothing in the early days, and it 
therefore paid best to skim the cream of it. 
The large mill followed because with an 
increase of demand grew the profit of meeting 
it. And since the large mill cannot be moved 
advantageously, and sooner or later must shut 
down unless new crops of timber may be 
obtained from the lands which have been cut 
over to feed it, the application of conserva- 
tive forest management is its natural and 
inevitable consequence. 

There are forests, however, which are 
already being managed conservatively. The 
domain of the University of the South, near 
Sewanee, Tennessee, for example, possesses 
an educational value far out of proportion 
to its comparatively small area. Cattle had 
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IN THE SAWMILL 
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LOADING LUMBER FOR EXPORT 
At Port Arthur, Texas 
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AN OLD TURPENTINE ORCHARD 


The forest was culled for lumber and boxed for turpentine and then fire ran through it 
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REPRODUCTION OF LONG-LEAF PINE 


The larger seedlings will probably survive the next fire 
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overgrazed the forest, fire had run through it 
and a slovenly form of lumbering had been 
practised in it long before the University was 
founded. Under the supervision of the 
Bureau, methods have been introduced which 
insure the production of a second crop, while 
the profits of lumbering have been notably 
increased by enforced system and economy. 
The joint result is that the University has 
gained a higher return from cutting over a 
quarter of its holdings than all the timber it 
formerly possessed was estimated to be worth. 
Moreover, the lumbering now husbands 
the productive capacity of the forest instead 
of destroying it. 

Upon the tract of the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company, consisting of one hundred 
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In Arkansas 
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AFTER THE LUMBERING 


The second crop will be tardy and of low value 


thousand acres of southern pines in south- 
eastern Arkansas, an experiment in practical 
forestry is under way which is of direct value 
to other owners of pine lands in the South. 
It consists not only in the leaving of seed 
trees, in care in the fellings and in methods 
for the full utilization of the trees felled, but 
notably in a carefully devised system for the 
protection of cut-over areas from fire. It is 
upon similar protection that the future of 
the pine belt chiefly depends, and a demon- 
stration of its practicability at moderate 
expense is the best argument for its adoption. 

As a result of its work upon the Stevenson 
and Wetmore lands in the Smoky Mountains, 
the Bureau of Forestry has succeeded in intro- 
ducing rules for conservative lumbering as a 
part of the contract under which the timber 
is sold. To those who have watched the 
progress of forestry in this country the 
inclusion of measures fostering the production 
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CYPRESS ON GRAND LAKE, LOUISIANA 
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of a second crop in a contract for the sale 
of stumpage is a notable step in the right 
direction. 

The tract of the Kirby Lumber Company 
in southeastern Texas offers a remarkable 


A TREE 


opportunity for proof of the business ad- 
The Kirby 


vantages of practical forestry. 
Lumber Company, which has recently applied 
to the Bureau of Forestry for a working plan, 
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the preparation of which is now going on, 
owns the timber rights upon one and one- 
quarter million acres, an area approximately 
the same as that of the State of Delaware. 
It is the main source of livelihood to about 
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fifteen thousand persons, and is remarkable 
for the quality of its long-leaf pine lands and 
the completeness of its equipment. The 
application of conservative management to 
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the forest of this great corporation will be of 
incalculable value, not only as an experiment 
upon the largest private holding in the United 
States, but also as furnishing the most 
forcible example that the South can afford of 
the fundamental change in the attitude of the 
lumberman toward the work of the forester. 

There is no reason why the practical 
wisdom shown in these instances should not 
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govern the treatment of all the southern 
timber lands. The widespread adoption of 
scientific forestry will tend not merely to 
make timber property a permanent source 
of continued revenue, but to save the South 
from such secondary effects of thoughtless 
denuding as have played havoc with the 
water supply of streams in other parts of 
the country. 




















THE FOREST DISTRIBUTION IN 





UNITED STATES 


THE EASTERN 


Showing the extent of the southern wooded belt that scientific forestry may preserve 











GREAT QUESTIONS OUT OF THE VEN- 


EZUELAN 


TROUBLE 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE?—SMALL HOPE OF STABLE CONDITIONS—THE FEEL- 
ING OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS—THE INTEREST THAT THE SEVERAL POWERS 


HAVE 


IN THE REGION — THE GENERAL FEELING OF 


UNCERTAINTY 


JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


‘| NHE Caribbean Sea should be called 
hereafter an American Lake,’’ re- 
marked Admiral Dewey one eve- 

ning while sitting on the quarterdeck of his 
flagship, the Mayflower, during the recent 
naval maneuvers. “It would be well to 
accustom the world to the name and what 
it means.” 

The attention of the world was then riveted 
upon Venezuela. Ostensibly to obtain repa- 
ration for outrages upon their subjects and 
interests, Great Britain, Germany and Italy 
had destroyed the little navy of President 
Castro and were preparing to establish a 
“pacific blockade.’”’ The statesmen who 
pondered upon the action of the European 
Powers readily understood that Venezuela 
was an incident and that something more lay 
behind. In other words, the lesson it was 
intended she should learn was imposed for 
the benefit also of other American govern- 
ments. Europe was asserting her interest 
in the affairs of the western hemisphere, and 
the United States, which had been informed 
of her intention, was standing by watching 
developments, its fleet, filled with ammuni- 
tion, within striking distance of the scene of 
‘“pacific’’ hostilities. 

From the time of its discovery by Columbus 
the Caribbean Sea has been repeatedly the 
ground of international conflict. It is not 
going too far to say that Europe and the 
United States are now in a sense contending 
for mastery there. Great Britain and Italy 
fell into the plan to coerce Venezuela, to 
obtain redress, and to maintain and, if pos- 
sible, increase their prestige in the western 
hemisphere. Germany’s primary purpose was 
to assert herself, to extend her influence 
and power and to demonstrate that she 
must be regarded as a factor in American 
affairs, The Civil War convinced Secretary 


of State Seward of the necessity of placing 
the American flag in the Caribbean Sea; but 
at the time the Senate looked through differ- 
ent glasses on that section of the world. The 
Spanish-American War brought about what 
Mr. Seward foresaw. Porto Rico was acquired 
and Cuba passed under our protection. The 
United States induced the Danish Government 
to sign a treaty providing for the transfer of 
its possessions in the West Indies to this 
country; but German influence is supposed 
to have prevented ratification of the treaty 
by the Danish parliament. Now the United 
States is on the eve of building the Panama 
Canal. Its construction will increase the stra- 
tegic and commercial value of the islands and 
of the countries bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea; and, in the light of the conditions present 
and impending, the action of the Powers 
with respect to Venezuela assumes an impor- 
tance which must be considered seriously by 
the American people. 

The European nations which have terri- 
torial interests -in the Caribbean Sea are 
Great Britain, France, Denmark and Holland. 
Germany has not a single foot of land there, 
and has given repeated assurances that she 
has no intention of acquiring it. Her activity 
elsewhere, however, is remarkable. During 
the last seven years she has established 
herself in China, where she owns Kaio Chou 
and claims commercial control of the province 
of Shantung; she purchased the Caroline 
and Ladrone islands, with the exception of 
Guam, from Spain; she became sovereign 
over the islands of Savaii and Upolu of the 
Samoan group, and has increased her terri- 
torial interests in Africa. Her policies of 
territorial and commercial expansion move 
together; the one she considers the comple- 
ment of the other. She has aggressively 
pushed her trade in Central and South 
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America, but her navy is not yet strong 
enough to justify an attempt to brush aside 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Commercially, the United States is the 
dominant power in the Caribbean Sea: The 
products of the islands and of the countries 
whose shores are washed by the waters of 
Admiral Dewey’s American lake are prac- 
tically the same. The United States is their 
natural market. The American acquisition 
of Porto Rico and the negotiation of the 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba seriously men- 
ace the prosperity of the other islands and 
affect that of the neighboring continental 
republics. Deprived of an outlet for their 
surplus products, the colonies of Europe 
in the Caribbean Sea must necessarily become 
poorer and poorer and make a greater drain 
upon the mother countries. The gravity of 
the situation was recognized by Great Britain 
in her recent protest against the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty. Already most of the 
islands receive financial support from Europe. 
Strategic reasons compel Great Britain and 
France to retain their West India possessions. 
Denmark was anxious to sell her islands, 
and their inhabitants desired transfer to the 
United States. Holland finds it necessary to 
credit her Dutch West Indies with $40,000 
annually. 

In Curacao I asked a leading merchant 
how the natives would regard American 
protection. ‘‘We prefer to be under the 
Holland flag,’’ he answered, ‘‘for the reason 
that Willemstadt is practically a free port, and 
there is little likelihood that our government 
will ever become involved in war. We are 
greatly disturbed by the probability that a 
German Prince will succeed to the throne 
if Queen Wilhelmina should have no heir. 
Except the few Germans here, I know of no 
one who desires Germany as his sovereign 
State. Next to Holland, we want the United 
States.” 

While practically all the West Indies are 
looking forward to ultimate annexation by 
the United States, political Venezuela enter- 
tains no such desire. <A rich country, there 
can be no question of its ability to support 
itself provided it has peace. A constant 
succession of revolutions has brought the 
people to poverty. During the blockade 
many sold jewels in order to obtain the neces- 
saries of life. The natural effect of the action 
of the Powers has been to create a feeling of 
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hatred for them and to emphasize the depend- 
ence of the country upon the United States. 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy will have 
their claims paid, but commercially they 
will be losers. Plastered throughout the 
republic where all may read are cards 
which set forth the request of the government 
that Venezuelans refrain from purchasing 
goods of German, English or Italian manu- 
facture. The newspapers in all their issues 
print a similar notice. The effect of this 
move was immediate. Shopkeepers reported 
a decrease in the demand for articles manu- 
factured and imported by the countries 
tabooed and an increase in the sale of 
American and French made goods. Had 
the Powers considered the possible effect of 
hostile action, they might have looked at 
their trade returns and attempted a more 
diplomatic adjustment. 

The United States leads in Venezuelan 
commerce. Its imports and exports for 
the year 1901 amounted to $10,205,g00. 
Germany was second in Venezuelan trade, 
the value of her commerce being $3,903,200. 
France stood third with $3,320,000; and 
Great Britain was fourth with $3,083,400. 
Italy’s commerce is comparatively of slight 
importance. ‘‘Our interests do not lie 
here,’ said an Italian official; “they exist 
in Argentina. The important reason why 
our government’ participated in the 
coercion of Venezuela was because Germany 
desired it.”’ 

During the blockade I ate dinner at La 
Guayra with a German who spoke bitterly 
of the exactions he had suffered. “‘I tell 
you,” he said, pointing to the British man- 
of-war and the Italian cruiser, which were 
lying at anchor, ‘‘these ships should open fire 
on the forts and raze them to the ground. 
Punishment of the harshest character should 
be visited upon these people. They are 
thieves and cowards. They lay tribute upon 
every man who they think has money; and 
if he does not comply with their demands 
he is made to suffer. Recently I went to 
Guanta to collect a bill for a firm by which 
I was employed. In spite of secrecy, the 
news of it reached the general in command. 
He called on me and announced that he 
desired a “‘loan,’”’ and asked for a sum equal 
to that which I had obtained. I told him 
I had no money. He was incredulous and 
ordered a search of my baggage. When 
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he proposed to search my person, I replied 
that if he did so I should lay the matter 
before my Government, which would seek 
reparation. I also took occasion to suggest 
that he would receive $1,000 if the matter 
were dropped. This suggestion was accept- 
able and I escaped without further payment. 
There is no security for foreign life here. 
A German was killed some time ago. Capital 
punishment is not permitted by law, and the 
native charged with the crime, after insistent 
demands by the German representative, 
was finally arrested and tried. He received 
a year’s imprisonment only, and I suspect he 
was released before the expiration of his 
sentence.” 

Mr. W. H. D. Haggard, Minister of Great 
Britain to Venezuela, told me when I met 
him in Caracas and subsequently in Trinidad, 
after his departure from Venezuela, that 
action by his Government had become 
absolutely imperative. “‘My country was 
patient and long-suffering,’ he said. “Its 
subjects had been barbarously treated; vessels 
flying its flag had been seized without cause 
and their crews outraged, and demands for 
redress were evaded or were contemptuously 
put aside.” Mr. Haggard’s estimate of the 
Venezuelan people is shown by his state- 
ment that he left Caracas without announcing 
his intention, ‘‘because he did not care to 
have a repetition of the Peking trouble of 
1g00, when the foreign envoys in the Chinese 
capital were besieged by Boxers and were 
rescued by an international army.” 

On the day the blockade of Venezuelan 
ports was established, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Archibald Douglas announced that the war 
would be ‘‘opera bouffe’”’ in character; that 
there would be no landing of marines and 
no bloodshed. As Vice-Admiral Douglas 
was commander-in-chief and had just con- 
cluded a conference with Commodore Scheder, 
the German squadron commander, it was 
expected that the blockade would have 
none of the usual accompaniments of war; 
but Vice-Admiral Douglas apparently counted 
too much upon the assurances of the Germans, 
as is shown by the bombardments which 
occurred at Maracaibo. Those bombard- 
ments, Commodore Scheder insisted, were 
the consequence of Venezuelan attack upon 
the German gunboat Panther; but the 
Venezuelans claim that the Germans were the 
aggressors, and their contention certainly 
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merits consideration in view of the attitude 
of the defense force elsewhere. 

The only bombardment in which the 
British engaged was that of Puerto Cabello 
before the blockade began, and the Germans, 
though they were not interested, participated. 
Commodore Montgomerie, who, in his flag- 
ship, the Charydis, directed the attack upon 
the forts protecting Puerto Cabello, informed 
me that he decided to bombard only after 
giving the Venezuelans ample time to make 
reparation for a wanton and outrageous 
insult to a British vessel and its crew and 
the British flag. He regretted the necessity 
for this action, but he said that not a single 
person was struck, and the only casualties 
ashore resulted from two soldiers falling into 
a ditch and breaking their legs. British 
officers were surprised at the German desire 
to join in the bombardment of Puerto Cabello. 

I found the sentiment of the British gen- 
erally was that their Government had made 
a mistake in joining with the Germans. 
They have not forgotten—though it was 
suggested with some bitterness that London 
had—the cablegram sent by Emperor William 
to President Kruger of the South African 
Republic on the eve of the Boer war, and one 
of them asserted that Kipling was justified 
in decrying in verse the alliance between the 
two antipathetic nations. ‘‘The people of 
the United States,” said a high-ranking 
naval officer, whom I met at Trinidad, 
“believe that Germany is enlarging her navy 
in order to destroy the Monroe Doctrine. 
I tell you Germany rather contemplates a 
war with Great Britain. Our interests clash 
far more with hers than do yours.” 

It is the opinion of foreigners in Venezuela 
that there will never be continued peace under 
native administration, and that foreign con- 
trol is necessary if the country is to be orderly 
and prosperous. Germans would naturally 
prefer the extension of German rule to Venez- 
uela, but this is clearly impossible with the 
United States determined to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine; and they therefore advo- 
cate joint control by the Powers having 
subjects and interests there. British sub- 
jects in Venezuela and British colonists in 
Trinidad favor this plan also. But they 
recognize that the United States would never 
permit European participation in an American 
gcvernment; and they say that if their sug- 
gestion cannot be adopted, then the United 
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States alone should undertake the govern- 
ment of the republic. 

“Venezuela knows that you will not permit 
her to suffer territorially,’’ said one of these 
men. “She understands that if any European 
nation attempts to punish her seriously for 
outrages perpetrated upon their subjects 
and interests, the United States will inter- 
vene and say ‘ Hands off.’ You, therefore, 
are responsible for her excesses though you 
specifically disclaim responsibility. If you 
propose to enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
and enjoy the advantage consequent from 
such enforcement, then you should discharge 
the attendant obligations.” 

While President Castro promptly appealed 
to the Monroe Doctrine when the occasion 
for it developed, he and other Venezuelans, 
as well as the whole of Central and South 
America, fear that the United States has a 
selfish purpose in its enforcement. 

During a conversation with President 
Castro I asked him what he thought of the 
Monroe Doctrine. He considered a moment. 
‘Properly interpreted and properly applied,” 
he responded, “it is an excellent princi- 
ple.”” In other words, he reserved to him- 
self and to his country the right to say 
when the United States was justified in 
its application. President Castro’s answer 
is that of every other Venezuelan politician. 
Among business men a sentiment is growing 
in favor of partial control of the republic 
by the United States. They see no prospect 
of stability under native administration. 
A formidable revolution under the leader- 
ship of General Matos, which has the covert 
support of Great Britain and Germany, is 
now in progress against Castro’s Govern- 
ment. “If Matos succeed,’’ said a Venezuelan 
merchant, ‘‘a revolution will be inaugurated 
against him by one of his own men, if 
Castro does not keep up the struggle. That 
will mean a continuance of the present dis- 
turbed conditions. It will also mean further 
calls upon business houses for money by the 
new Government and the revolutionary forces. 
No Venezuelan cares to see an inch of the 
territory of his country seized by a foreign 
government; all would prefer native to 
foreign administration, even though the 
United States were in control. But if some 
arrangement could be reached by which the 
United States would guarantee stability of 
government, as in the case of Cuba, then 
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Venezuela would enter upon an era of pros- 
perity which would parallel that of the 
Great Northern Republic. We have rich 
natural resources; our people are intelligent, 
energetic and industrious, and our national 
debt is small. The sole thing we need— 
stable government—we have not, and the 
United States owes it to its own people as 
well as to other nations to see that this need 
is supplied.” 

It was apparent from the pause that followed 
this exposition of Venezuela’s necessity that 
I was expected to make a reply to this com- 
prehensive statement. 

“But the United States could not inter- 
vene in Venezuela,” I remarked. ‘‘You 
know that in spite of the unselfish attitude 
we have observed for eighty years, we are 
suspected of a desire to extend our sovereignty 
over the whole of the western hemisphere. 
To put our foot in Venezuela would be to 
arouse every other American nation and to 
affect seriously our standing with them. 
Besides, we have problems that engage our 
attention elsewhere.”’ 

“The suspicion that you propose to enlarge 
your territory,’”’ I was told, ‘‘was confirmed 
by your acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines and your demand of Cuba that 
she give you virtual control while retaining 
her independence. Venezuela is on your 
conscience, and as long as you fail to act 
Europe will create pretexts, ostensibly to 
protect her interests, but really to increase 
her prestige at your expense.’ 

Still the important fact which strikes the 
observer in Venezuela is the satisfactory 
position occupied by the United States. 
During the bombardment of Maracaibo an 
American walking along the streets of Caracas 
frequently heard the exclamation: ‘‘America 
for the Americans.”’ 

The Venezuelan newspapers have never 
tired of asserting that to the western world 
Venezuela must be considered as the touch- 
stone by which the temper of the Monroe 
Doctrine was to be tried. By the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal the commer- 
cial and strategical value of Venezuela and 
Antillean territory will be immeasurably 
increased. It is the realization of this that 
contributed to present European activity, 
and it is a like realization that is responsible 
for Admiral Dewey’s designation of the 
Caribbean Sea as an American lake. 
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essentials from citizenship in other 

countries, and some peculiar duties 
arise from the difference which require special 
attention now when our institutions are 
receiving a general reéxamination and are 
subjected to special strain through the 
attempt at expansion. 

An American, having a great country, has 
wide relations in his patriotism. He loves 
something great, which is important in the 
character of a people. When a man must fix 
his affections on the small it tends to belittle 
him. One is measured by what one loves. 
With our vast and opulent domain, we need 
never be ashamed of the object of our affec- 
tion, but can be enthusiastic for our country 
without seeming ridiculous; which a Belgian 
or Portuguese can hardly be. While it is 

demoralizing to have to champion a petty 
‘cause (since in trying to maintain its impor- 
tance one unconsciously develops insincerity), 
the espousal of the great protects all the 
virtues. The American need not be afraid of 
exaggeration if he talks in superlatives, for he 
can boast of his country without lying. His 
difficulty is to reach the truth rather than to 
keep from transcending it, and he can indulge 
in limitless ideals without despair over their 
ultimate realization. 

The first characteristic of American citizen- 
ship, therefore, is a confident pride of country 
that goes parallel with love of country, a pride 
that is well founded and honest; so that an 
American feels a satisfactory self-respect as 
an American, and seldom gets anything but 
respect from others. He cannot be easily 
ridiculed, and he need not be sensitive about 
foreign opinions. A scoffer who would laugh 
at the United States is like the simpleton who 
would ridicule the sun. Owing to our size, 
we are not often challenged to fight for our 
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country, even in words, for most antagonists 
seem unworthy of us. Only three or four 
nations are ever compared with ours, and we 
need not fear the comparison then. The 
American can accordingly indulge a generous 
high-mindedness toward the world without 
the usual temptations to jealousy which 
characterize small peoples. 

A second feature of American citizenship 
springs from the fact that we are a growing 
country. Great as we are, we expect to be 
greater. Our eyes are turned to the future 
and our pride is founded in hope. It matters 
much whether one is on the rising or declining 
side in his feelings, whether his enthusiasm is a 
swelling or a receding tide. Americans are 
in the line of the world’s movements, going in 
the direction in which things are enlarging. 
Our country is to take part in nearly all events 
that are to come, and to act with the 
whole world as an arena. We have a career 
before us rather than behind us, and enter on 
battlefields yet to be won. We are in the line 
of permanent movements, too, and not of mere 
episodes. Our acts must have an influence 
that is to grow with the enlargement of the 
country and of the world’s civilization; so 
that in making history, we are not building a 
fabric that is soon to fall, but one that will 
grow for centuries. Like King Arthur and 
Romulus, we are beginning a State, and not, 
like Kosciusko, losing. one. While the 
eloquence of Demosthenes was lost because 
he spoke for a falling Greece, that of Patrick 
Henry and Beecher was treasured up and 
invested with perpetual power because they 
spoke for a coming empire. It is the rare 
privilege of Americans to do what will not 
be lost on humanity, as the deeds of most 
centuries were. What they build will be 
builded on. We are working at a founda- 
tion rather than a pinnacle, and are looking 
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up instead of down. Growth is to be our 
next movement. “Forward” is our watch- 
word, rather than “ Halt:’’ 

A third feature of American citizenship 
results from the fact that our country repre- 
sents liberty and equality, so that in being 
proud of our country we are proud of some- 
thing good. In taking up the cause of the 
United States one takes up the cause of right. 
Most countries represent tyranny or some 
form of inequality, so that their citizens, to be 
patriotic, must be unjust. In Europe they 
are committed to the interests of the Bourbons 
or the Hapsburgs, and stand for the aggran- 
dizement of privileged classes. We stand 
for the equal rights of all the people; and 
aothing can be better. We have no royalty 
to defend, no discriminations to maintain, no 
wrongs to perpetuate. There is no contra- 
diction between our patriotism and our ethics. 
One need not be a bad man to be a good 
American. It requires no qualms of con- 
science to take up any of our principles. 
Feeling that ours is the cause of humanity, we 
can enter as heartily into the American spirit 
as into a religious or philanthropic move- 
ment. This is an important element in our 
moral and intellectual character. We need 
not stretch our consciences or warp our judg- 
ment to be loyal, but can give our undivided 
selves to our cause without abating any of our 
manhood. Americanism is a sum of virtues, 
standing for a principle. Our flag has a 
meaning of which we approve. ° It is demoral- 
izing when one’s national sentiments are in 
conflict with one’s private convictions. The 
liberals of most foreign countries are disaf- 
fected toward their national institutions, so 
that many of their best citizens live not in the 
spirit of their country, but in hope of revolu- 
tion. In America, on the other hand, loyalty 
is a virtue; the good are committed to our 
institutions; and to be more of an American is 
to be a better man. One cannot have our 
national spirit and be unjust. Our under- 
lying principles—liberty and equality—are 
the substance of all governmental ideals, and 
in America the ideal and the practical are for 
the first time reconciled. Our constitution 
expresses their union in the most substantial 
form yet attained. 

Another circumstance affecting American 
citizenship is the fact that our country 
represents progress. The traditions of our 
fathers have little weight when pitted against 
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The world’s best ideas 
have a chance to be put into practice. 
Thought and activity are alike free. Old 
machinery, old opinions, old institutions are 
constantly passing away, and we are in a 
country of revision. Americans are accord- 
ingly independent and aggressive. Instead 
of being a led people, chained to precedent, 
they search for the unknown, rather than 
try to recall the forgotten. Frontiersmen 
rather than antiquarians in civilization, 
we are carving a way, instead of digging up 
the forgotten paths. We are more interested 
in discovering new truths than in handing 
down old ones. The search for the better is 
our most characteristic occupation—inven- 
tion. We are most interested in what has 
never been done at all, and never known 
at all. News is everywhere sought in 
thought, as novelty is inaction. The turning 
of the unknown into the known and of the 
untried into experience is our most peculiar 
and characteristic mission. 

The first duty of American citizenship is a 
liberal patriotism. Nor is this feeling of 
magnanimity for land and numbers alone. 
American patriotism must be a love not of 
race but of many kinds of people—of English, 
Germans, Italians, Irish, Scandinavians, 
Africans, Chinese, Indians and Tagals. It 
must be cosmopolitan. American patriotism 
comes near being humanitarianism. 

Another duty of American citizenship is to 
apply our principles of liberality and equality 
to our new domain and keep our republican- 
ism intact through our varied expansion. 
While we can afford to grow beyond our 
limits and even beyond our continent, we 
cannot afford to grow beyond our principles. 
We are making great experiments and en- 
countering new dangers in our development 
from primitive simplicity, and the problem 
is how to go forward without shifting from 
our traditional foundation of equal rights 
and universal liberty. 

A ‘more immediate duty of American citi- 
zenship, and one appealing directly to the 
individual, is to apply our principle of equal- 
ity to our business and social relations. We 
cannot have the people politically equal if 
they are unequal in other respects. While 
all cannot have the same wealth, rich and 
poor classes being unavoidable, as _ also 
intelligent and ignorant, we should, by 
giving all an equal chance, reduce these con- 


our common sense. 
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ditions, and especially avoid great extremes. 
It is not safe, either for our republic or for the 
wealthy, that there should be many fortunes 
which exhaust the materials which make 
competencies for thousands. The very rich 
menace the moderately wealthy, and the 
very poor menace in turn the rich. All must 
have a competency or hope of it. 

In the children we should start anew with 
all our American rights. The common school, 
which provides an equal education to a cer- 
tain point and sends out the youth equipped 
alike for the battle of life, is the great leveling 
agency for preserving our American spirit. 
It is our periodical equalizer, which, removing 
the advantages of the fathers, restores the 
common equality of nature. Our peculiar 
American idea is to furnish all equal weapons 
and then see that there is no unfairness in 
the fight; and as often as some unavoidably 
get too far ahead in one generation, to start 
all over again in the children of the next. 

Another duty of American citizenship is to 
adjust with like liberality our political idea 
of equality to our social relations. With 
a better acquaintance with men we find 
them more alike. The workingman’s intel- 
ligence rivals that of the professional man, 
and the qualifications of the artisan are 
everywhere recognized as a culture. There 
are virtues in the poor which the ancient 
world did not know. 
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A liberal appreciation of the varieties of 
culture should therefore characterize the 
American in this age of differentiation, 
especially of that culture which differs from 
his own. He has entered into a confederacy 
with all kinds of men, and he should feel con- 
genial amid a great variety of differences. 
Many are willingly poor that they may be 
scholarly or that they may work out some 
problem for the race. Others sacrifice posi- 
tion for their children, and all who deprive 
themselves of anything make it possible for 
others to have more of it; and they should 
suffer no additional disability for this heroism. 
Those who have the advantages ought not to 
discriminate against those who concede them. 

Refinement, not exclusiveness, ought to be 
the test of social distinction in a republic, 
which in all things is inclusive. One does not 
lose his respectability in this country by allow- 
ing others to be respectable, or degrade him- 
self by mixing with many people. 

Nearly every social problem that now con- 
fronts us might be solved by simply a return 
of the people to a manly and generous com- 
mon sense, which would enable them to enjoy 
their possessions without a sacrifice of taste or 
happiness, and at the same time make such 
enjoyments more common. The American 
aim is simply the welfare of the race in which 
we have enlisted a part of the race and are 
trying to stand as an example for all others. 
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HIO, a hundred years young, will have 
the good will of the whole American 
people on May 21 and 22, 1903, when, 

at her old capital at Chillicothe, she will cele- 
brate the centenary of her admission to 
statehood. In the large sense this will be a 
national observance, because, almost from 
the’ days of Edward Tiffin, her first Governor, 
down to those of George K. Nash, her present 


executive, Ohio has played a conspicuous 
part in the political and also in the social 
life of the republic. 

The fourth of the States in population and 
wealth (New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
being the only commonwealths which lead her 
in these respects), ,the oldest State west of 
the Alleghanies except Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, Ohio is a large and important part of the 
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American nation. The State which gave 
birth to all the Presidents—Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Harrison and McKinley—elected 
from the close of the Lincoln-Johnson term 
to the present day, except Mr. Cleveland, and 
which claims another President, William 
Henry Harrison (through residence for many 
years at the time of his election and through 
his identification with her political and social 
interests), Ohio is also the mother of many 
other statesmen. In the present Senate her 
sons by birth include not only the two men 
whom she herself has in that body, but 
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Fairbanks and Beveridge of Indiana, Allison 
of Iowa, Alger of Michigan, and Scott and 
Elkins of West Virginia. She is the birth- 
place of eighteen of her own twenty-two 
members of the House of Representatives, 
as well as of Hitt, Selby, Crowley and George 
W. Smith, members from Illinois; Landis of 
Indiana, Rumple, Hull and Hepburn of Iowa; 
Bowersock and Calderhead of Kansas; Irwin 
of Kentucky, and Gardner of Michigan. 
Secretary of State John Hay is an Ohio man 
by residence, as, by birth and residence, were 
his two immediate predecessors, William R. 
Day and John Sherman. In William H. 
Taft, the Governor of the Philippines, Ohio 
has contributed a man who has made 
American sway in the antipodes popular. 
Ohio is likewise the mother of States. 
She has contributed more of her native-born 
children to the building of other communities 
than any other State of the forty-five except 
New York, and, in proportion to population, 
her contribution has been far greater than 
New York’s. Most of them have gone West, 
though many have gone South, and some of 
them, reversing the sun’s course, have moved 
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to the East. Every city of any consequence 
from New York Bay to the Golden Gate has 
a colony of Ohioans. New York’s Ohio 
society includes, among others, Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the Tribune, Edison and 
Brush, electricians, and Ward, the sculptor. 


OHIO AS AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


About the time that Jefferson was felici- 
tating his fellow Americans on possessing 
a ‘“‘chosen country with room enough for our 
descendants to the thousandth and thou- 
sandth generation,” although the nation’s 
westerly boundary was then the Mississippi 
River, Ohioans were beginning to spread 
westward into the region that is now Indiana 
and Illinois, and were enlarging and giving 
impetus to that volume of immigration 
which has peopled a country three times 
as large as Jefferson had in mind—and all 
within three generations. 

In 1900 there were 1,114,000 natives of 
Ohio residing in other parts of the United 
States than the State of their birth. New 
York, with 3,000,000 more inhabitants than 
Ohio, was the only State which made a greater 
contribution (1,289,000) to the rest of the 
country’s population, and this was only 
175,000 larger than Ohio’s. Pennsylvania 
with 937,463 and Illinois with 1,012,000 
natives living outside their own boundaries 
in 1900, each of which is larger than Ohio, 
made smaller additions to the citizenship of 
the rest of the country. Almost half the 
entire contribution made by the dozen States 
of the North Central division to the stalwart 
Americanism of the part of the United States 
outside their own borders was furnished by 
the Buckeye State alone. 

There were 178,000 native Ohioans resid- 
ing in Indiana in 1900, or more than those 
of the combined three next highest States— 
Kentucky, Illinois and Pennsylvania. In 
Illinois there were 137,000 Ohio men, as 
against 128,000 from Indiana and. 111,000 
from New York. Kansas, Michigan and 
Iowa each had 88,000 Buckeyes, Missouri, 
80,000, California, 34,000, and Oregon, 13,000; 
while 26,000 of them were in New York. 

Naturally this wide diffusion of Ohio men 
enables them to see things from more angles, 
makes them more hospitable to new views, 
and causes them to think in larger terms 
geographically. Many of them have risen 
to high stations in their new homes. But 
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while Ohio has thus been making a large 
contribution to those forces of national 
expansion which have made the United States 
fill a big place on the world’s map and win a 
still larger place in the world’s councils, her 
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the century, increasing from the 45,000 of the 
latter part of St. Clair’s governorship of the 
territory to the 4,500,000 of this fourth year 
of Governér Nash’s. 

At the outset Ohio owed a vast debt to the 
country. General Rufus Putnam’s Massa- 
chusetts Revolutionary soldiers settled the 
Marietta region, at the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum. John Cleves Symmes’ New Jersey 
men and Pennsylvanians, most of them also 
old soldiers, went to Cincinnati. General 
Nathaniel Massie, with his Virginia and 
Kentucky soldiers, many of them being 
General George Rogers Clark’s victors at 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes, who won the great 
Northwest for the United States, colonized 
Virginia’s military lands between the two 
Miamis. Mos 3 Cleaveland, along the border 
of Lake Erie, founded his New Connecticut, 
the later Western Reserve, peopling it with 
some of the choicest spirits of New England. 
None but the daring and_ enterprising 
attempted to cross the Alleghanies into the 
Ohio valley in those days, and none but the 
physically capable got there. Thus the 
original Ohioan was a composite of the best 
that was in American blood and training. 
The debt which the Buckeye State thus 
incurred to the country has been paid with 
compound interest in the past hundred years 
through the diffusion which has made the 
whole West an expansion ot Ohio. 


THE STATE’S NATIONAL FIGURES 


On a granite block just erected in the 
cemetery at Mansfield, which marks the 
grave of a distinguished American, are these 
words and these only: “John Sherman.” 
It would be as impossible to write the history 
of the politics of the United States from 1855 
to 1898 without telling the story of that man’s 
deeds, as it would be to write the annals of 
the war of 1861-65 without giving a com- 
manding space to the achievements of that 
other Ohio man, elected President in 1868, 
of whom ‘“‘ Miles O’Reilly ” wrote: 

If you ask what State he hails from, 
Our sole reply shall be, 

He hails from Appomattox 
And its famous apple tree. 

In the war of secession and the reconstruc- 
tion period Ohio furnished to the country’s 
service in civil station such national charac- 
ters as Chase, the head of the Treasury and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; Stanton, 
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who “organized victory’’ for the Union cause ; 


Sherman, the Wades (Benjamin F. and 
Edward), Corwin, Pugh, John McLean, 
Allen, Payne, Cox, Lewis D. Campbell, 


Schenck, Garfield, Keifer, Hayes, Thurman, 
Pendleton, Bingham, Riddle, Ashley, the 
younger Thomas Ewing, and Jay Cooke, who 
financed the country’s bonds and provided 
the sinews of war for the Government. To 
the list of the nation’s fighters in those 
days it furnished Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Rosecrans, McPherson, Gilmore, two or 
three of the McCooks, Custer, O. M. Mitchell, 
Buell, Jacob D. Cox, Garfield and Hayes. 
An enumeration of Ohio’s great personages 
from the fall of Sumter to the restoration of 
the Confederate States to their old relations 
to the Union sounds like a roll-call of the 
entire nation’s ablest and greatest sons 
during that period. 

Back in 1814, when Ohio was the newest 
State excepting Louisiana, Madison called 
Return J. Meigs (who had been United 
States Senator and Governor) to the office of 
Postmaster General. Between his days and 
the Civil War period McLean, Cass, Ewing 
and Corwin were among the eminent Ohioans 
who held Cabinet posts, and since the recon- 
struction Stanbery, Cox, Foster, Delano and 
Harmon have been members of presidential 
councils, while the State portfolio has just 
been held by three Ohio men—Sherman, Day 
and Hay—in succession. Of the eight mem- 
bers of Harrison’s Cabinet of 1889, all of 
whom were residents of States other than 
Ohio, five were Ohioans by birth. 


A STATE OF FIERCE POLITICAL FEUDS 


There has been a dash of savagery in Ohio’s 
politics from the beginning, as John Sherman 
could have testified, for he was one of its recent 
and frequent victims. The region now called 
Ohio was claimed by France and England, 
and by the Shawnees, Mingoes and other red 
men at an earlier and later date. England 
drove France out of the region, and then 
England was driven out by the Americans, 
after which the Indians turned on them. 
Before the Indians were finally disposed of, 
the feud between the Federalist territorial 
Governor, St. Clair, and the fierce Jeffersonian 
Democracy of the frontier, under the lead of 
Tiffin, Worthington and their associates, 
resulted in St. Clair’s removal by Jefferson 
under circumstances of peculiar harshness, 
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and on the eve of the State’s admission, 
which would itself have brought his service 
to anend. Tiffin, St. Clair’s leading antago- 
nist, and the State’s first Governor, was himself 
a victim of the same ferocity a quarter of a 
century later, when he was removed, while 
on his deathbed, from the office of Surveyor 
General of the Northwest by President 
Jackson in 1829, because Tiffin had supported 
Clay for President in 1824, when the election 
went to Adams, and because he did not 
support anybody in 1828, when Jackson was 
elected. Thus he made himself construc- 
tively an enemy of Jackson, for everybody 
who was not for “Old Hickory” was deemed 
to be against him. 

There has thus been a spirit of conten- 
tiousness and barbarity in Ohio politics from 
a date anterior to Ohio’s existence as an 
organized community. After Chase’s death 
Ohio’s most conspicuous son was Sherman; 
and Sherman, by reason of his long and able 
service in the House, the Senate and the 
Cabinet, became an avowed aspirant to the 
Presidency. A prominent and active candi- 
date in the conventions of 1880, 1884 and 
1888, he was beaten each time, partly through 
treachery in his own camp, by men of far 
less political experience. Although he was 
betrayed as often and as badly as Clay or 
Webster, he never was guilty on that 
account of the petulance and weakness shown 
by those leaders, but preserved his courage 
and balance to the last. Foraker and Hanna 
have taken part in recent years in as impla- 
cable feuds as those in which Sherman was 
beaten, though neither was in the réle of a 
presidential aspirant. 


A COMMUNITY OF COLOSSAL ACTIVITIES 


When, in the summer of 1870, John D. 
Rockefeller, his brother William, Stephen 
V. Harkness, Samuel Andrews and Henry M. 
Flagler, petroleum refiners, with their head- 
quarters in Cleveland, consolidated their 
interests, gained control of the railroads for 
their purposes, and established the Standard 
Oil Company, that quickly became the 
United States’ largest industrial combination 
under a single head, the world’s original 
“octopus”? came into being. But the com- 
bination was even more important for what 
it foreshadowed than for what it immedi- 
ately and directly accomplished. It set an 
example for that consolidation which has 
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seized most of the great activities within the 
past dozen years, which has given capital 
and labor an immeasurably larger power than 
they ever had before, and which has enabled 
the United States to furnish the greater part 
of its own needs in the manufactures and to 
make industrial conquests in Europe and all 
the rest of the globe. That pooling, in th 
capital of Ohio’s Western Reserve, of the oil 
men’s interests (and the Standard, in January, 
1903, paid its shareholders $30,000,000 in 
dividends for 1902) a third of a century ago 
was the beginning of the application on a 
world-conquering scale of that industrial and 
financial concentration and combination 
which has thrown ‘open every great country 
on earth to the “American invasion.”’ 

Nature as well as man contributed to make 
Ohio’s fortune. With a great waterway, 
Lake Erie, on her northern border, and 
another, the Ohio River, on her southern 
and eastern boundary, she was _ liberally 
endowed with fortune’s favors. The Presi- 
dent’s grand-uncle, Nicholas J. Roosevelt, 
with capital furnished by Fulton, Livingston 
and himself, built near Pittsburg the first 
steamboat that ran on western waters, the 
New Orleans, which went down the Ohio in 
1811. A few years later steamboats started 
on the great lakes, on the State’s opposite 
verge. Canals connecting the Ohio with 
Lake Erie began to be built in 1825. In that 
year Lafayette, on a tour through the United 
States, called Ohio the “eighth wonder of the 
world”’ on account of its industrial activity 
and general prosperity. The national road, 
running westward from the Potomac, was 
completed to the Indiana line by 1838, but by 
that time the railroads began to supersede 
that thoroughfare. All the important trunk 
lines running east and west before the Civil 
War were compelled by the exigencies of 
the slavery interest to run north of the Ohio 
River, which meant through that State. 
Most of them run through it yet. 

Geography, transportation facilities, the 
discoveries of coal, iron ore, petroleum, 
natural gas and other material riches, and 
the existence of great hard-wood forests 
within it, gave Ohio the fourth place in the list 
of States in 1900 in the value of its manufac- 
tured products. It stood first among the 
States in that year in the production of 
wagon and carriage materials and in the 
manufacture of wagons and carriages, as well 
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as in the aggregate of its manufacture of the 
various sorts of clay products; second in iron 
and steel output, in agricultural implements 
and in food preparations; third in the 
products of foundries and machine shops, 
of flouring and grist mills, and in distilled 
liquors, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; fourth 
in the factory product of boots and shoes, 
car and general shop construction and repairs 
by steam railroad companies, in the factory 
product of women’s clothing, glass, petro- 
leum refining, aud rubber and elastic goods; 
and fifth in the factory product of men’s 
clothing, in electrical apparatus and supplies, 
malt liquors, planing-mill products, and in 
book and job printing, and the printing and 
publishing of newspapers and periodicals. 
For the past score of years the centre of the 
manufacturing of the United States has been 
in Ohio, just as the population centre was 
there from 1860 to 1880, and then passed 
into Indiana, where it yet is. The country’s 
manufacturing centre was nine miles south- 
east of McKinley’s home in Canton in 1890, 
the year of the enactment of the McKinley 
tariff. It was seventeen miles southeast of 
Mansfield, the home of John Sherman, in rgoo. 


A GREAT EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 


But empire building, politics, war and 
industry do not exhaust the scope of Ohio’s 
preéminence. Her forty-one colleges and 
universities entitled to grant degrees exceed 
in number those of Illinois, which State ranks 
next to Ohio in this respect. The first-born 
of her seats of learning, the Ohio University, 
situated at Athens, in the county of that 
name, may truthfully be said to be actually 
older than the State of Ohio. 

A clause in the Ordinance of 1787—the 
West’s Magna Charta—sets forth that, 
‘Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 
Under the contract in that year between the 
Ohio Company of Associates and the Conti- 
nental Congress two townships of land were 
set apart for the purpose of a university. On 
January g, 1802—a year and seven weeks 
before the inauguration of Tiffin, the State’s 
first Governor—the territorial legislature 
enacted that: ‘There shall be an university 
instituted and established in the town of 
Athens,’’ and a charter was granted to it in 


1804. This is the Ohio University, the oldest 
institution of learning north of the Ohio River, 
and the first anywhere in the United States 
endowed by Congress. It must not be con- 
founded with the Ohio State University, 
a larger and newer institution (established in 
1872), situated in Columbus, the State capital. 
Thomas Ewing, United States Senator and a 
member of W. H. Harrison’s and Taylor’s 
Cabinets, has the distinction of receiving, on 
his graduation from Ohio University, the first 
degree of A. B. ever granted in the Northwest. 

In addition to the two just mentioned, 
some of Ohio’s institutions of the higher 
learning—Western Reserve, Kenyon (of 
which Rutherford B. Hayes was an alumnus), 
Oberlin, Miami (from which Benjamin 
Harrison was graduated), Wesleyan, Antioch, 
Hiram (which Garfield attended for a time, 
though he finished at Williams), Marietta, 
and others—are known all over the country. 
Ohio has contributed many men of eminence 
to institutions outside her own _ borders, 
among them in recent years being Burke A. 
Hinsdale, of Michigan University, and George 
T. Ladd, of Yale. Some of these are very 
creditable successors to Antioch’s old presi- 
dent, Horace Mann, and to Finney, Mahan, 
Fairchild, Lyman Beecher and others con- 
nected with Ohio’s schools in the earlier days. 
Platt R. Spencer began, in a little log school- 
house near Geneva, Ohio, the system of pen- 
manship which afterward spread all over the 
country. Oberlin, established in 1833, open 
to all races and both sexes, was the pioneer in 
coeducation, which has since extended all 
over the West, and has furnished the first 
concrete demonstration of complete liberty, 
equality and fraternity which the world 
throughout its history has ever seen. 

The large number of the institutions of the 
higher learning in that State gives every 
resident a chance to get all the educational 
advantages at his own door; and they explain 
the wide prevalence of college graduates 
among her public men. This has much to do, 
too, with the fact that there are fewer illiter- 
ates in Ohio in proportion to population than 
in any other States except Nebraska, Iowa 
and Oregon, 99.51 per cent. of Ohio’s people 
between ten and fourteen years of age being 
able to read and write. 

Another educational agency, the newspaper, 
appeared in Ohio even earlier than the 
college. In the cluster of log huts with 
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their three hundred inhabitants which’ St. 
Clair christened Cincinnati, in honor of the 
society to which he belonged, William 
Maxwell, in 1793 (earlier than the establish- 
ment of any of New York City’s present 
newspapers except the Commercial Advertiser, 
founded in the same year), began printing 
the Centinel of the Northwestern Territory, the 
first newspaper published north of the Ohio. 
Maxwell’s paper’s descendant, under consoli- 
dations, reconstructions and changes of 
name, is today Cincinnati’s Commercial- 
Tribune, the oldest newspaper in any western 
State. Nathaniel Willis in 1800 started the 
Scioto Gazette, which is flourishing today, in 
Chillicothe, then the territorial capital, and 
afterward for years the capital of the State. 
The fourth State in population, Ohio is 
fourth also in 1903 in the number of her 
newspapers, although she has more news- 
papers in proportion to population than 
either New York or Pennsylvania. 

Among her literary celebrities residing 
outside her borders are Howells, ‘Susan 
Coolidge,’’ and Edith Thomas, as well as the 
historians, James Ford Rhodes, Hubert 
Howe Bancroft and William M. Sloane. 
While residing in Cincinnati with her husband, 
Calvin E. Stowe, who was connected with 
Lane Theological Seminary, of which her 
father, Doctor Lyman Beecher, was president, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe got some of the 
incidents, scenes and suggestions which 
inspired ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 


CAUSES OF OHIO’S POLITICAL PREEMINENCE 


“T suppose that Ohio has got all that she 
deserves,’’ said General Garfield, on the 
morning of March 4, 1881, just as he left his 
hotel in Washington to go to his inauguration. 
“Ohio has got all that the other States will 
stand, anyhow,”’ said a distinguished New 
York Republican leader, to whom these 
words were addressed. 

Unmistakably that State had the centre 
of the stage on that day. Hayes, the retiring 
President, made way for Garfield, to whom 
Chief Justice Waite administered the oath of 
office, and close to these the other most con- 
spicuous personages on the platform were 
William T. Sherman, Commanding General 
of the Army, Philip H. Sheridan, second in 
command, and John Sherman, who had been 
the largest figure in Hayes’ Cabinet, who 
had just been returned to the Senate, and 
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who was destined to have a longer career in 
that body than any other man who ever 
entered it—all natives and residents of the 
commonwealth except Sheridan, who, though 
born elsewhere, passed the greater part of 
his life in the State of Ohio. 

What have been the causes of Ohio’s pre- 
éminence in America’s public life of the past 
few decades? Some of them may be broadly 
outlined thus: Starting out with the best 
blood of the nation, situated at the gateway 
of the great West, she had at the outset a 
majority of the immigrants from the States 
which furnished the bulk of the migrating 
peoples and of the European immigrants, 
and she was the pathway of those who went 
farther into the Mississippi Valley, or beyond 
the great river. Situated at the meeting 
point of the North and the South, the East 
and the West, of the later days, she focused 
and reflected all the streams of national 
tendency. Location, lineage and education 
gave her citizens an initiative, a daring and 
an individualism which enabled them to 
impress themselves on the country’s social 
affairs and on politics. 

As a path-breaker in politics she furnished 
in Thomas Morris the earliest avowed aboli- 
tionist who ever served in Congress. She 
gave more votes to Birney, the Liberty 
party’s candidate for President in 1840 and 
1844, than all the rest of the West combined. 
More stations of the underground railroad 
were in Ohio than in any other State. This 
courage and initiative were represented even 
in follies. Her Vallandigham became the 
leader of the Copperheads of the North in 
the Civil War days, but he was overthrown, 
while a candidate for Governor of Ohio in 
1863, by John Brough, the Unionist nominee, 
by a majority of 101,000, the broadest 
margin ever gained by a candidate for 
Governor in any State up to that time. 
Under the leadership of Pendleton, Allen and 
others, she incubated greenbackism in 1867, 
and quickly gave it a national vogue, but the 
same spirit of Ohio independence and courage, 
incarnated in Rutherford B. Hayes, defeated 
Allen in the Governorship canvass of 1875, 
checked the rise of the Greenback wave, 
overthrowing the so-called ‘‘Ohio idea,’’ 
and won for Hayes the presidency in 1876. 
Tom L. Johnson, running a Socialist pro- 
gramme with a circus attachment, was 
beaten in the State election of 1902. 
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Her independence and individualism made 
her a doubtful State in the Whig party’s days, 
and sent her occasionally to that party’s side. 
Although won by the Republicans in every 
presidential canvass since their party first 
appeared, her Republican lead has often been 
short, and it was so small in 1892 that one 
Cleveland elector squeezed in, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Republican candidate 
was one of her native sons, Benjamin 
Harrison. Tod and Brough, Democrats— 
both supported by the Republicans on Union 
tickets—were elected Governors of Ohio 
during the Civil War. Several Democrats, 
in straight party fights, carried the State 
for Governor since the war. Beginning with 
Thurman, who succeeded the old Republican 
stalwart, Benjamin F. Wade, the Democrats 
had one member of Ohio’s delegation in the 
Senate from 1869 to 1897, when Calvin S. 
Brice retired, and for part of this quarter of 
a century they had two members in the 
Senatorial chamber. 

An “October State” until a comparatively 
recent time, her State elections every four 
years, which occurred two or three weeks 
before the presidential vote of the country 
was cast, assumed a national character, 
which sent into that State the strongest 
stump-speakers that each party could muster. 
Thus the canvass commanded the entire 
country’s attention. The election of a 
Governor in 1903, in which the Republicans 
will select a new man and in which the 
Democrats intend to make a supreme effort, 
will attract more attention than any other 
State campaign of the year. To a larger 
extent than most of the other States, Ohio 
has selected strong men for both branches of 
Congress, and has kept them there for long 
periods, Sherman’s thirty-two-years’ service 
in the Senate exceeding that of Benton, 
William R. King, Justin S. Morrill, or any 
other person who ever sat in that chamber. 
Moreover, Sherman was in the House six 
years and in the Cabinet more than five years. 
From 1820 to 1890, when Illinois got ahead 
of it, Ohio was the most populous of all the 
western States, and for most of this time it 
was the third State of the Union, and its elec- 
toral vote was correspondingly an object of 
great attraction for all parties. Here are some 
of the reasons why Ohio won the reputation, 
obtained the vogue and exerted the sway 
which gained national preferment for its sons. 


Ohio has made much history. She began 
making it long before her admission as a State. 
Greater than Trojan wars were waged within 
her borders in the wild brave days of the 
country’s youth. The story of Ohio’s career 
is an epic of the conquest of America. 


At the annual dinner of the Ohio Society in 
New York City, on January 16, Secretary of 
State Hay corroborated the conclusions of 
Mr. Harvey in the following words: 

“A distinguished American some time ago 
leaped into unmerited fame by saying ‘Some 
men are born great, others are born in Ohio.’ 
This is mere pleonasm, for a man who is born 
in Ohio zs born great. I can say this as the 
rest of you cannot—without the reproach of 
egotism, for I have suffered all my life under 
the handicap of not having been born in that 
fortunate commonwealth. I was born in 
Indiana, I grew up in Illinois, I was educated 
in Rhode Island, and it is no blame to that 
scholarly community that I know so little. 

‘““T learned my law in Springfield and my 
politics in Washington, my diplomacy in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. I have a farm in 
New Hampshire and desk-room in the District 
of Columbia. 

“Of my immediate progenitors, my mother 
was from New England and my father was 
from the South. In this bewilderment of 
origin and experience I can only put on an 
aspect of deep humility in any gathering of 
favorite sons and confess that I am nothing 
but an American. 

“T lived a little while in Ohio and was very 
happy there, but obeying a call which seemed 
to me imperative, I went to Washington some 
twenty years ago. I might be pardoned for 
thinking I had not left Ohio, for every great 
department of national activity and power 
was under the direction of a citizen of that 
masterful State. 

“The President was an Ohio man, equally 
distinguished in character and achievements; 
the finances of the country were in the strong 
and capable hands of John Sherman, the 
army gladly obeyed the orders of Tecumseh 
Sherman, with Phil Sheridan as second in 
command, while at the head of our august 
Supreme Court sat Chief Justice Waite: the 
purse, the sword and the scales of justice, ail 
in the hands of men coming from a State 
which breeds men who know how to make 
war, to make money and to make laws,” 





THE MUNICIPAL CHARACTER AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHICAGO 


THE FORWARD BOUND OF OPINION ON SOME GREAT ECONOMIC SUBJECTS— 
DEMOCRATIC TO THE CORE—THE. PRAIRIE OPEN-MINDEDNESS —COMMON- 
PLACE ACHIEVEMENTS THAT SEEM REVOLUTIONARY IN THE EAST—THE 
UPLIFTING POWER OF A FEW MEN—A RIGHTEOUS KIND OF TAMMANY—THE 
MOST INTERESTING GREAT CITY IN THE WORLD IN ITS BOLD INNOVATIONS 


BY 
FREDERIC C. HOWE 








Theories and plans for municipal reform fill volumes, but little has been written to show, in careful summary, what 
our great cities have recently done. What definite progress are they making in good government and in the building up 
of civic character? Fora decade or more many thoughtful men and many earnest organizations have been at work. 
Some great problems have been solved in some cities ; others in other cities ; and others remain unsolved. 

In this article and in several more that are to follow a first-hand, personal study of the achievements, the present con- 
dition, and the character of some of our principal municipalities is made in definite concrete terms. These articles are 
written to help toa clear understanding of what has been done toward the solution of the gravest problem in democratic 


Soverum ent. 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, one 
can appreciate Chicago only after he 
has known the prairies of the far 

West. The straggling railway towns scat- 
tered here and there along the great trunk 
lines which enter the city are miniature 
Chicagos in the making. They are ragged, 
unkempt, uncared for and unadorned; an 
abiding place just beyond the homesteader’s 
tent in permanency. The church and saloon 
have both come in, and the vigilance com- 
mittee has vanished, but the rough-and-ready 
life is there. Of tradition there is none; of 
restraint, little. Of independence, vigor and 
self-confidence there is asurplus. Government 
is public opinion in process of formation. 
Improvements are emerging, but the prairie 
is just around the corner. And Chicago is a 
frontier town increased a thousand fold. 
This is the impression of the visitor. It is 
ultimately the belief of the resident. He may 
treat it as his home, and love it as his city, 
but at heart he is but one of two million and 
odd people whom necessity, choice or chance 
has cast into the community which the four 
quarters of the globe and the best portions of 
America have builded into a city. 

Chicago is unfused. It has not yet found 
itself. Historically, it happened; as a matter 
of fact, it is still happening. It has many 
organizations, but little organized life. Some- 
time it will have such a life. Then it will be 
one of the greatest, possibly the greatest, of 
American cities. 


Constructed on a rectangular plan, its 
business streets present in dreary succession 
sheer walls of brick and stone, irregular in 
height, size and appearance, unadorned and 
ugly. Here and there a building arises which 
suggests an architect rather than a contractor; 
but beauty, municipal beauty, Chicago cannot 
claim, save in palatial residences, splendid 
boulevards and magnificent parks. Street 
life is still the life of the frontier. Adver- 
tisements of every description offend the eye. 
The saloon, cheap restaurant and variety hall, 
with garish signs of every conceivable nature, 
decorate the faces of buildings, corners and 
other available space with announcements 
of their attractions. Certain streets suggest 
a Midway Plaisance to catch the thousands 
of fugitive transients who pass through the 
city or call it a home. 

Under foot are badly built, badly engineered 
pavements and sidewalks. The streets are 
badly lighted and are a mass of mud in spring 
and fall, of dust and wind in summer and 
winter. Overhead is a murky sky and dingy 
side walls, and everywhere the din and roar of 
surface and overhead cars, vans and truck 
wagons, strike theear. Noises of an indescrib- 
able municipal sort prevent conversation, 
even if conversation were possible, for Chicago 
does not stop to talk on the streets. They are 
filled with eager, hurrying, crushing crowds, 
rushing, jamming and seeking only to move 
on. The purpose of every one seems to be 
to get somewhere else. Life is movement, 
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Kipling said Chicago reminded him of an 
Indian famine relief-distribution force at 
work. 

Such is possibly an exaggerated picture of 
Chicago in its downtown regions. Every 
appearance seems to indicate inefficiency in 
public administration. The external evi- 
dences are all against good government. 
Nothing seems to be done as it should be done, 
and most things seem to be neglected alto- 
gether. But probably in no city in America 
are the seen and unseen forces more at 
variance. Chicago is essentially a new city. 
Its life is that of the keen, enterprising, rough- 
and-ready sort. It is eager. Conservatism 
has not had time to crystallize. A full life 
is offered to the last comer who has anything 
good to suggest. Its hospitality is of the 
open, tolerant sort. It holds no obligations 
to the past. It has its eye on the future. 
Life is always in today, not in yesterday. 
For effects it cares little, for immediate life 
everything, and for fundamental reality 
probably more than any other city in the 
world. Chicago is individualistic in the 
extreme in its methods, socialistic in its hopes 
and ambitions. Within twenty years it will 
probably surpass Glasgow, which it suggests 
in many respects, in municipal enterprise; 
and in half that time it will lead America in 
the ownership and operation of public util- 
ities. In this respect, Chicago will break the 
way. Asaforce it will revolutionize America. 
Precedent, tradition, caste, the opinion of the 
club, church or the status quo count for little. 
No one speaks with authority, but an essential 
truth finds a ready response. The spirit of 
the city is one of buoyant, leaping self- 
confidence, knowing no obstacle and resolute 
in its purposes. And there is a vibrant note 
here. Chicago seems to trust the people. 
There is no fear of democracy. There is no 
hesitant doubt of the city’s future. 

And the city has an easy tolerance. Its 
ideals are economic and industrial rather 
than esthetic and refined. And there are 
many Chicagos. It is not metropolitan; it 
is cosmopolitan. There are 1,314,453 persons 
of foreign birth or foreign parentage living 
in the city. It is often said that Chicago has 
more Germans than any city in Germany, 
Save two or three, and more Irish than any 
city save Dublin. A large percentage of the 
Officials in the Mayor’s cabinet and the 
council are of foreign birth, the Irish, German 
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and Bohemian. races predominating. The 
city is Pan-European in its temperament and 
American to the core in its democracy. It 
is extravagant in its luxuries; it is degraded 
in its poverty. It employs thousands of 
children of school age in its factories and 
sweat-shops in defiance of law, and, like a 
sponge, sucks to itself the young men and 
women of the exuberant western prairies. 
It is the Mecca of the tramp and the criminal, 
who find access to it easy by the many rail- 
roads which converge in Chicago, and the 
public are an easy “graft’’ in their ready 
tolerance of the unsuccessful. Its tenements 
are crowded and squalid, and are in sight of 
spacious palace-like mansions occupying 
park-like grounds. Dignity has not yet 
come, and the judge of the court may be 
found at the ten-cent lunch counter, along- 
side of the professional juror. The inner 
sanctum of the great financier or the manager 
of the leading daily is as open to a humble 
depositor or subscriber as to the successful 
promoter or advertiser. ‘A conservative 
journal may be edited by a philosophical 
socialist, and the inner advisers of the Mayor 
are likely to be men of the most radical yiews. 
Democracy is of the advanced sort, while 
conservative Republican leaders are hospi- 
table to many principles essentially radical 
to the eastern mind. 

Chicago is open-minded. Just as an esoteric 
Oriental will fill an auditorium in Boston, so 
a new political idea will pass sympathetically 
over the city like a prairie fire. While other 
communities wait for organization, Chicago 
accepts the man. In 1gor a bill ‘for the 
submission of questions of public policy” to 
the electors became a law of the State. It 
required a petition of twenty-five per cent. 
of the registered voters to have a public 
question presented at the polls. The Legis- 
lature thought this percentage would be pro- 
hibitive. And it would have been so in the 
average city. Not so in Chicago. There 
was a breezy wakefulness about the citizens 
which forced results with unexpected vigor. 

A young lawyer, Daniel L. Cruise, of 
comparatively little prominence, who se- 
cured his legal education while serving as 
a mail clerk, in less than a year after 
the passage of the law forced the sub- 
mission of three questions to the people 
of Chicago by the presentation of a_peti- 
tion bearing 109,000 signatures. These 
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questions and the votes thereon were as 
follows: 


For ownership by the City of Chicago 
of all street railroads within the cor- 
porate limits of said city. 











For such ownership . 142,826 
Against . ke 27,998 
Majority almost five tooneinfavor 114,828 
For ownership by the City of Chicago 
of the gas and electric light plants, said 
lants to furnish light, heat and power 
or public and private use. 
For such ownership . 139,999 
Against . —— 21,364 
Majority almost six to one in favor 118,635 
For the nomination of all candidates 
for city offices by direct vote of the 
voters at Primary Elections to be held 
for that purpose. 
For direct primaries 140,860 
Against . Ne ei 17,652 
Majority almost eight tooneinfavor 123,208 


To the surprise of all, both the friends and the 
foes of the referendum, the majority in favor 
of these questions was far heavier in the 
Republican wards than in the downtown 
distrigts, a refutation of the idea so preva- 
lently advanced that municipal ownership 
is sought only by irresponsible and property- 
less classes. 

Of a similar sort was the contest waged by 
two women school-teachers, Miss Margaret 
Haley and Miss Catherine Goggin, represent- 
ing the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. The 
school funds of Chicago were inadequate. 
Teachers were unpaid, and underpaid, were 
retired for a portion of the year and the 
schools closed. It was discovered that the 
law requiring the taxation of public service 
corporations at their franchise value was 
ignored by the taxing bodies. The teachers 
raised $2,000 to contest the question. Mass 
meetings were held all over the city, able 
lawyers were engaged, mandamus proceedings 
were begun, and carried through one court 
after another until the Supreme Court issued 
a writ requiring the taxing authorities to 
place these properties upon the tax duplicate 
at their full market value. By this proceed- 
ing $600,000 of back taxes was turned into 
the city treasury and an annual increase of 
$1,000,000 made to the city revenue. 

Such is the force of individual effort in 
Chicago. The citizen seems to believe in 
his own powers and sets out to achieve his 
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purposes without organization, whether it is 
in business, politics, philanthropy or reform. 
In 1893 a few men began an agitation 
for civil service reform. No more hope- 
less cause seemed conceivable. The two 
political parties were boss-ridden and 
seemed impregnable in their control of the 
city and the Legislature. Corruption, vice 
and spoils were in the ascendency. In 1895 
one of the best civil service reform acts in 
America was passed at Springfield. It was 
achieved not by argument merely, but by 
careful business and campaign methods. 
Not only was local interest aroused, but 
Chicago manufacturers, jobbers and profes- 
sional men distributed tens of thousands of 
printed letters and postals all over the State, 
to be sent by men to their Assemblymen, 
asking their support forthe measure. Spring- 
field was deluged with petitions, letters and 
postals. The Assembly was forced by the 
burden of the demand to ignore the party 
lash. They responded by passing the act as 
desired. For several years the measure 
received scant support from the local admin- 
istration. The spoilsmen were too much for 
the Mayor, whose appointees to the commis- 
sion ‘took the starch out of the act.”” Today 
all this is changed. Alert public opinion has 
forced the appointment of better commis- 
sioners and they in turn dignify the act in 
its administration. The result has been a 
reformed public service. A better class of 
men are seeking office. A higher morale 
characterizes public work. Enforced politi- 
cal assessments are at anend. No longer are 
pay-rolls padded at election time; inde- 
pendence and self-respect porvade the depart- 
ments. The city hall machine, in so far as it 
is an Official organization, is broken, and 
public office is becoming a public trust. 
Today even the elective officials indorse the 
law and encourage its honest demonstration. 

Yet another instance of the force of person- 
ality. Six years ago Chicago was governed 
by the “Gray Wolves.”” The crooks had 
control of the City Council by a vote of 
about fifty-six to twelve. The office of alder- 
man was rated as being worth $50,000 a year. 
In 1896 John Maynard Harlan, son of Justice 
Harlan of the Supreme Court, with one or two 
other young men, entered the Council. He 
arrested public attention, called a crook a 
crook, and the corruptionist, whether rich or 
poor, by similar terms. He manufactured 
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headlines for the press. About the same time 
the Municipal Voters’ League was formed by 
a few energetic men. Among them were 
Walter L. Fisher and Edwin Burritt Smith. 
The League solicited funds and began to issue 
bulletins on the eve of election, giving the 
voters full information as to candidates for 
the Council. The announcements went into 
the lives, characters and public records of 
the candidates. 

At first the public received the announce- 
ments with indifference or suspicion. The 
politician treated the bulletins as a “‘kid- 
glove”’ effort of the ‘‘rayformer,’’ who would 
soon tire of the business and return to his club. 
But the League stuck to its purpose. It 
secured headquarters. It employed secre- 
taries and investigators. It elected some 
aldermen. Soon the public began to trust 
itsstatements. The press seconded its efforts, 
and the press of Chicago is independent and 
non-partisan in such matters. The politi- 
cians began to wonder. Soon the political 
leaders brought their candidates to the League 
for inspection before they announced their 
candidacy. Today the public awaits the 
League’s announcements and follows its 
advice. A trained staff is constantly em- 
ployed. The League is in politics to stay. 
It is the best organized machine in the city 
and has Tammanyized the honest and intelli- 
gent voter. It is the most effective organiza- 
tion of its kind in America. Its administra- 
tion is centralized. It is quick and free from 
machinery. It has no axes to grind; no 
political purpose to advance. It is disinter- 
ested and inspired with a love for the city 
and decent government. It has 100,000 
voters of the city classified and indexed, and 
has succeeded in electing fifty-five aldermen 
out of seventy, who are honest and competent. 
This majority controls the Council on a non- 
partisan basis. They are conscientious in 
their attention to public duties, and far 
and away the most efficient municipal 
assembly in America. For several years not 
a boodle ordinance has been passed by the 
Council. 

But this giant of a city is bound, Gulliver- 
like, by the thongs of a State Constitution, 
adopted in 1872. Its hands and feet are tied. 
It has issued no bonds since the World’s Fair. 
Its valuation for purposes of taxation is 
kept down to twenty per cent. of the true 
valuation. The assessment amounts to but 


$374,580,440. Its bond limit is but five per 
cent. of its valuation for purposes of taxation. 
As a result, the city is limited in its bor- 
rowing powers to one per cent. of the real 
value of property. Its indebtedness is lower 
today than it was thirty years ago when the 
population was but little more than 300,000 
and the city had an area of but thirty-six 
square miles. Today, it covers one hundred 
and ninety-six square miles. The bonded 
debt is but $19.42 per capita. It was $46 per 
capitain 1871. The per capita debt of Boston 
is $91.61 and of New York $81.27. New York, 
with half the street mileage of Chicago, spends 
five times as much for their cleaning, while 
Boston, with one-seventh the mileage of 
Chicago, spends a much larger sum for this 
purpose. With the exception of the expen- 
diture for police, fire and health, all depart- 
ments of the city are on the same inadequate 
basis. The per capita revenue collected per 
annum is less than any other large city in 
America, with the exception of Cleveland 
and Indianapolis. It is but $15.81 per capita 
as compared with $45.37 per capita for 
Boston and $30.35 for New York. The city 
cannot borrow any money for permanent 
improvements, however imperatively they 
may be needed, and is waiting release from 
the limitations imposed upon it by a country 
Legislature to take up plans for municipal 
betterment on an extended scale. Chicago 
needs a new charter. Were it freed from 
the Legislative restraint and given virtual 
home rule in its local affairs it would astonish 
the world. 

Like many of our American cities, the 
charter under which the city operates is a 
historical survival. In the complexity of its 
machinery it suggests London. Until very 
recently, the rural township government 
existed side by side with the city government. 
In addition to this, there still exists a county 
administration under three commissioners, 
despite the fact that there are less than a 
hundred thousand people in Cook County 
outside the city limits. There are three 
separate Park Boards, two of which are 
appointed by the Governor and one by the 
Circuit Court. A sanitary sewer district has 
charge of the construction of the drainage 
canal. Altogether, the municipal functions 
of Chicago are divided up among eight differ- 
ent corporations, each of which maintains - 
its own officers, levies its own taxes and 
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expends its own money without regard to 
that unity of action so necessary in efficient 
administration. 

A magnificent park system has been devel- 
oped under these boards, with forty-five 
miles of splendid boulevards connecting one 
part of the city with another. Certain streets 
have been developed into residence boule- 
vards, and the parks themselves have been 
turned into veritable commons or play- 
grounds for the public. No “keep off the 
grass”’ signs depress the spirit of sport; an 
increasing interest is shown in the develop- 
ment of public baths and playgrounds. At 
present there are twenty-four playgrounds 
in use. Public-spirited citizens have taken 
up a project of unparalleled possibilities for 
the construction of a breakwater boulevard, 
extending from Jackson Park to the mouth 
of the river in the centre of the city. 

The plan contemplates an esplanade or 
speedway 500 feet broad and from five to 
seven miles in length, constructed far out into 
the lake, and enclosing a lagoon for pleasure 
craft and sports between it and the shore. 
The estimated cost of this development is 
$25,000,000. The plan is unique in America or 
anywhere else ‘in the world, and will, if carried 
out, redeem the loss which Chicago has suffered 
from the occupation of the lake front by the 
railroads. A similar project has been dis- 
cussed for the construction of abutting quays 
along the Chicago River, which could be used 
for business, promenade and architectural 
purposes, and which would convert that river, 
which now runs clear as the lake itself, into a 
stream attractive as the Seine at Paris, the 
Thames at London or the Oder at Berlin. 
These are Chicago dreams. But in this great 
western metropolis the dreams of today have 
a way of becoming realities tomorrow. 

The responsible administrative agencies of 
the city are the Mayor and the City Council. 
While eastern cities, affrighted at the ineffi- 
ciency and corruption of their representatives, 
have abandoned the democratic traditions of 
the past, and have lodged great power in the 
Executive and left the Council an anomalous, 
powerless survival, Chicago has retained the 
early type and reposes large powers in its 
aldermen. The City Council is a body of 
seventy members, two of whom are chosen 
from each ward. They receive a salary of 
. $1,500. The budget of the city is made up 
by the Finance Committee, subject, as is all 
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legislation, to the veto of the Mayor. Six 
years ago the City Council was a byword of 
reproach. Candidacy for membership in it 
was almost a confession of dishonesty. An 
aldermanic syndicate trafficked openly in all 
sorts of legislation. It granted franchises to 
itself under the guise of a dummy. These 
franchises were sold by the syndicate to the 
highest bidder or were used as ‘‘strikes’”’ 
against the existing railroad companies. In 
1896 the Council granted six franchises of 
immense value in utter disregard of public 
protest. Today but four of the old gang 
remain in the Council. The corruption born 
of public franchises and grants in the streets 
is at an end, and the public go to bed on 
Monday evening with reasonable assurance 
that nothing will be done by the Council 
seriously to imperil the city’s interests. This 
has been largely achieved through the efforts 
of the Municipal Voters’ League, and there | 
seems to be no public sentiment demanding a 
substitution of larger executive responsibility 
for the distributed democratic powers which 
the Council now enjoys. 

Still, the office of Mayor remains a dignified 
post. The Corporation Counsel, the Comp- 
troller, the Commissioner of Public Works, 
the heads of the Fire and Police Departments 
are all executive appointees, as are the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission, the 
members of the School Roard, the Health 
Commissioner, the City Electrician, the Build- 
ing Commissioner, and a number of other 
officials. Many of these officials are men of 
talent, with a full sense of official responsi- 
bility. The merit system has relieved the 
Mayor and his subordinates from the stress of 
the spoilsman, and has freed their hands for 
large public business. 

In the one community in America where 
the spirit of the people, the conditions of 
trade, the topography of the city and the 
wide dispersion of population unite in demand- 
ing excellence and rapidity in local trans- 
portation, we find the worst of conditions. 
Aside from the suburban and elevated rail- 
road traffic, the service is slow, inadequate 
and dilapidated. Cable, overhead electric 
and horse cars block the streets; the equip- 
ment is worn out; the cars dirty. This is 
explained by the companies on the ground 
that their franchises are about to expire, and 
that improvements cannot be made until this 
question is disposed of. And this is the 
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burning issue of municipal politics in Chicago. 
All others are subordinate to it. For the past 
half-dozen years the City Council, the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League and the press have been 
studying the franchise question in a most 
intelligent manner. Many valuable reports 
have been published on the subject, and the 
present policy of the city seems to be one of no 
franchise extension until the city is empow- 
ered by the Legislature to own and operate 
the lines and no action under such power 
until the question has been submitted to a 
vote of the people for approval. Apparently, 
the preponderance of opinion is in favor of 
public ownership, if the referendum vote of 
last year is any index of public opinion. 

But the city’s financial condition would 
seem to preclude such action now, and the 
present purpose of the city seems to be in the 
direction of a short franchise, with full return 
to the city in the form of low fares or a tax 
upon gross receipts, and better service, with 
an underground subway system through the 
business districts to relieve the congestion of 
traffic. This, with full public accounting, 
and the right of the city to acquire and operate 
the roads at any time, seems to be the pro- 
gramme of the administration. And nocity in 
America has proceeded with more intelligence 
in the treatment of this great question than 
has Chicago, and there are many who predict 
an early ownership of the entire transporta- 
tion system by the municipality. 

The friends of municipal ownership insist 
that the question is no longer a speculative or 
experimental one with Chicago. They say it 
is foolish to contend that the city cannot 
successfully operate its own street railways. 
They point to the water and electric lighting 
plants for verification. The former system is 
a most extensive one, the supply of water 
being obtained from Lake Michigan through 
immense submarine tunnels, constructed by 
the city under the bottom of the lake, to 
intake cribs some miles from the shore. The 
plant has been in the hands of the city since 
1854, when it was purchased from a private 
corporation. The cost, without allowance for 
depreciation, has been more than $34,000,000. 
Its present bonded indebtedness is $4,000,000. 
The gross earnings for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1901, were $3,504,457, while 
the net earnings to the city, after all expenses 
for operation, maintenance and interest are 
deducted, were more than $1,250,000. 


Chicago also lights its own streets by elec- 
tricity. It claims to do this for $57.48 a 
light, which figure, however, does not include 
loss of taxes, interest on investment and some 
other charges. The plant is free from indebt- 
edness, having been built from the proceeds 
of taxes levied for that purpose. The prop- 
erty of the department is valued at $1,300,000, 
and is ably conducted under the merit system. 

Two other enterprises of tremendous magni- 
tude merit notice. One of these is the con- 
struction of the Chicago drainage canal at a 
cost of nearly $40,000,000. This great project, 
which covered a quarter of a century of 
agitation and work, has finally been completed 
except as to a portion of the intercepted 
sewer system. By this system all the sewage 
of the city will be dumped into the canal, the 
river’s flowwill be reversed,and Lake Michigan 
will be utilized as a great natural flushing tank, 
carrying the sewage into the Mississippi 
River. This will prevent the pollution of the 
water supply of the city, will cleanse the 
Chicago River, and will ultimately render 
serviceable immense water-power for public 
uses. When this is finished the water supply 
of the city will be as free from impurities as 
the lake itself. Already the Chicago River 
has become a clean flowing stream instead of 
the vilest of sewers, to the great comfort and 
growing health of the city. 

In addition to this, the city has gradually 
brought about the abolition of the railroad 
grade-crossing. In 1892 355 deaths, or 
twenty-three per cent. of those from accident 
in the city, were caused by the railroads. In 
1gor the number of deaths had been dimin- 
ished to 241, or fourteen per cent. of the 
accident cases. Hundreds of miles of tracks 
have been elevated above grade by ordinances 
of the Council. This has been done without 
cost to the city, the expense being borne by 
the railroads themselves. The tracks are 
unsightly, it is true, and it is possible that 
future years may cause the community to 
regret that they did not require the tracks to 
be placed below grade rather than above; but 
it is a remarkable achievement in the face of 
the obstacles which the railroads usually 
interpose to such legislation. 

The problem which is the most serious one 
in New York—~. ¢., the relation of the public 
and the police toward vice, the saloon and 
gambling—is also a problem in Chicago. But 
it is solved on the frontier principle. The 
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easy tolerance of another man’s habits which 
marks the West charactérizes the city admin- 
istration so far as it relates to these questions. 
For Chicago is a “‘wide open”? town. The 
saloon closes when the last customer departs. 
Sunday differs from the other days of the 
week only by the volume of business done. 
The theatre, the variety show and other 
forms of public recreation flourish on the first 
day of the week as they do on the seventh. 
And there seems to be no general demand 
for a severe enforcement of the Sunday- 
closing laws. At least, this question does 
not present itself as a political issue; and the 
public, whether moved by indifference to 
such matters or a desire for the utmost free- 
dom, raises no organized protest against the 
continuance of these conditions. 

The police force of the city has been sub- 
jected to severe arraignment inthe past. The 
various forms of vice and gambling were said 
to be subject to police tribute and blackmail. 
There is reason to believe that there has been 
considerable improvement in this regard in 
late years, but the street evidences indicate 
a widespread prevalence of vice and crime in 
striking contrast to some eastern cities. 
Part of this is due to the fact that Chicago 
receives at one time or another the flotsam 
and jetsam of the whole country. Moreover, 
it is the trading centre of the West, and the 
drovers, ranchmen and miners look upon it as 
their eastern rendezvous. The lack of fixity 
in employment, the immense foreign popula- 
tion, the railway terminals which dump the 
criminal and the tramp into the city’s popu- 
lation, all contribute to this condition. The 
morale of the police force is not of the highest, 
nor the protection to life and limb of the best. 
Chicago does not seem to get her money’s 
worth from her police force, and it is prob- 
able that this department of public service 
will respond to better conditions only with a 
change in public sentiment toward law and 
order. 

Any intelligent opinion of the administra- 
tion of Chicago must have in mind many 
things not visible on the surface. 

The large western cities, especially those 
whose growth has been rapid, are burdened 
with many things to be done, with few people 
to do them. They have no accumulated 
experience to draw upon, and are like the 
western farmer who can find no time to paint 
his house because he must first get in his crops. 
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Moreover, Chicago’s financial resources are 
inadequate, and apparently there is no means 
of relief save through a State constitutional 
convention. Her temper is easy and tolerant 
of vice and even of lawlessness. The political 
machine and the party boss are still formid- 
able, though they are held in check by a 
steadily increasing independent vote which 
esteems the city above party. The dignity 
of public office is increasing and the City 
Council is coming to be looked upon as a door 
for higher political preferment. Partisan- 
ship and favoritism play a large part in local 
matters, but bribery and direct corruption are 
practically, at an end. The merit system is 
well administered, and economy is enforced 
by the financial limitations of the city as well 
as by a recent investigation made by a firm of 
expert public accountants, who have reorgan- 
ized and placed the departments on a strict 
business basis and have rendered possible a 
great reduction in the working force and a 
consequent saving of nearly $100,000 to 
the city in salaries. 

The one fundamental need of Chicago is to 
be free from the limitations placed upon her 
by the State constitution, free from the 
ignorant control of an indifferent State Legis- 
lature, free to put the tremendous powers 
lying more or less dormant in her life or 
absorbed in commercial pursuits, to work on 
her upbuilding. A city that can do the 
things she has done in the face of the obstacles 
that have been overcome can be trusted to do 
anything. Chicago is a giant manacled and 
fettered by a rural community inspired by 
fear and ignorance. The State will not 
unloose the chains, partly because of the 
corrupt spoils which come from local legisla- 
tion, partly because partisan leaders and 
franchise owners fear the city will put an end 
to their sinister purposes. 

But endow Chicago with home rule, give 
her such powers as she sees fit to exercise, 
and she will advance by leaps and bounds; 
her civil development will equal her wonderful 
commercial expansion; for no city in America 
is more ambitious, none is freer from obstruc- 
tive conservatism, and none can claim more 
distinguished contributions to the power of 
the American people to abolish abuses and 
reéstablish local self-government on an endur- 
ing foundation. And this is a city which six 
years ago was a reproach to her citizens and a 
byword of corruption to the nation. 
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HEN the public pays for schools, it 
pays for institutions in the form 
of grounds and buildings that lie, 


as a rule,in profitless idleness eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four. During those 
eighteen hours they are fenced-in bug- 
bears, in cities at all events, shunned by the 
children for whom they have been erected, 
a waste of investment that private capital 
would not tolerate for a moment. 

Boston not long ago awoke to this anomaly 
through the influence of Mr. J. J. Storrow, a 
prominent young lawyer and a member of the 
Public-School Association—a non-partisan 
organization which is bringing new vitality 
into the city’s school system. It was found 
that the city’s educational plant, which cost 
$13,110,700, was being used only five hours a 
day for about two hundred days in the year— 
only about a quarter of the possible work- 
ing time. A special committee, accordingly, 
made a start toward greater economy by 
experimenting with longer hours of use for 
two selected schools, with the hope of extend- 
ing the system later to others. The Hancock 
school at the North End, where the foreigners 
live and where the great majority of the 
children leave school at the age of fourteen, 
was chosen because Headmaster Dutton had 
already opened several of his schoolrooms 
in the evening and allowed his pupils to read 
and study inthem. The Lowell school in the 
suburb of Roxbury, in an entirely different 
sort of neighborhood, was the second school 
chosen. The work was not regular evening 
school work, but what might be called ‘‘ public- 
school extension.’’ Evening classes were 
given in cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
drawing, gymnastics and other studies. In 
the summer the schoolyards were turned into 


playgrounds and the buildings opened as 
industrial schools. These activities kept the 
schools in use the year round. 

At the North End school the yard with its 
swings and tilts and sand-courts, and the 
building with its classes in domestic science, 
basket-nfaking, sewing, drawing and color- 
work, embroidery, music, reading and games, 
teemed with life. There was a kindergarten 
of one hundred and fifty children, a reading- 
room furnished by the Boston Public Library, 
and in the neighboring Paul Revere school a 
bathing establishment that served two hun- 
dred persons a day. _ Did the children appre- 
ciate these privileges? The average attend- 
dance in the yard of the Hancock school was 
two hundred and fifty in the morning and 
three hundred and fifty in the afternoon; 
and, as only young children were admitted, 
it was not uncommon to see a ten-year-old 
youngster borrowing a baby to take care of 
in order to gain admittance. In addition to 
the opportunities given at the schoolgrounds, 
moreover, there were field-work and nature- 
study classes which brought the children out 
of the city to the parks, the woods and the 
seashore. As arule, these children paid their 
own fare—ten cents. 

Mr. Storrow tells of a visit he made to the 
Hancock school one winter night. ‘“‘I stood 
outside the schoolhouse in the crowded 
North End street. Not a single room was 
dark. The building looked like a great 
factory. Within we saw young women learn- 
ing to make dresses and trim hats and cook. 
At the top of the building I saw a circle of 
boys gathered around the master, who was 
teaching them to play the violin. In some 
rooms foreigners were learning English, 
repeating sentence after sentence as each fell 
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Altogether, I 


” 


from the lips of the teacher. 
suppose there were twenty rooms in use. 

The experimental work was so successful 
that the idea has been applied to other school- 
houses in other sections of the city, and it is 
proposed to extend it until all demands are 
met. The scope of the evening drawing- 
schools has been considerably enlarged. 
Opportunities for training in the fine arts, as 
well as in mechanical drawing, are increased, 
and free instruction in drawing from life- 
models is given. It is particularly desired 
to make wider use of the magnificent plant of 
the Mechanic-Arts High School, with its fine 
facilities for manual training and technical 
instruction, by duplicating its day work with 
evening courses that would open its opportu- 
nities to hundreds who would profit by them 
immensely, but who are now barred by the ne- 
cessity of earninga livelihood. Such gratifying 
results have come from the playground use 
of the Hancock schoolhouse yard that it is 
now proposed to throw open the yards of eight 
schoolhouses in various congested districts. 
The idea is to have no supervision beyond 
what the schoolhouse janitor may casually 
exert. The children will be left to their own 
devices. There may be some broken windows 
now and then, but it is felt that no partic- 
ular harm will be done if these are not too 
numerous. 

Stress is laid upon making the schoolhouse 
of all possible service to the public, even 
giving it the character of a sort of free 
neighborhood clubhouse. At acrowded public 
meeting on the subject held at the Lowell 
school, Mr. Storrow said that the committee 
wanted to keep the schoolhouses open not 
merely for intellectual work, but for anything 
that will tend to make our homes more attrac- 
tive and copfortable and our lives pleasanter. 
““Come here and learn how to make dresses, 
to cook, or sew. Moreover, do not always 
come here for the sake of work. Get used to 
using the schoolhouse for having a good 
time; have a dance here in the hall once a 
week, if you can. Meet here to discuss 
neighborhood matters. In short, we are 
anxious to have you wear out the threshold 
of this schoolhouse for any purpose that 
will make life pleasanter, happier, and more 
worth the living.” 


WIDENING THE USE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLHOUSES 


The direct economy effected is something 
extraordinary. In the summer work at the 
Hancock school the expense of the playground, 
including the entire cost of equipment, was 
only $1.25 for each child. The expense of the 
industrial and kindergarten departments for 
the same period was only $2.25 a pupil. 
With the entire cost of the public schools 
amounting to an average of say something 
near $30 for each pupil, the additional cost 
entailed under the extension system makes 
an average of but a few dollars for each 
pupil thus served—say $7 or so. With 
these additional pupils included in the total 
attendance the average cost for each pupil is 
brought down very considerably, to say 
nothing of the benefits to those who use the 
schoolhouses for social and recreative pur- 
poses, such as the occasional free concerts 
under the auspices of the Music Commission 
of the city. Another development likely to 
come is their use for courses of free lectures, 
as in the public-school extension in New 
York City. The extension of these additional 
features is trifling in comparison with the total 
cost of running the schools, particularly in 
view of the benefits derived. The “ plant’’ 
itself remains the same, and requires no 
enlargement for the purpose. Therefore, 
there is no increase in interest and sinking- 
fund requirements. The wear and tear is 
somewhat greater, meaning a slight addition 
for repairs and perhaps for depreciation. 
The main item of additional cost, however, is 
in operating expenses, comprising principally 
the increased charges for heating and lighting, 
the expense for the additional staff for instruc- 
tion, and the cost of material used—the 
Massachusetts plan of free text-books includ- 
ing also papers, pens and pencils and drawing 
materials. Some charge, for the sake of 
exactness, should also be made for the addi- 
tional cost to other departments of the city 
that take part in the work, like the Public 
Library and the music department. 

President Eliot of Harvard University has 
said: ‘‘There is no such waste of a plant as 
to shut it up and not use it.’’ The recogni- 
tion of this fact in educational economics is 
certain to assure an immense advance in the 
character of the American people wherever 
the principle is practically applied. 














WHY SHAKSPERE IS NOT UNDERSTOOD 


OUR GREATEST LITERATURE NEGLECTED BECAUSE OF ITS UNINTEL- 


LIGIBILITY—CHANGES IN 
OBSCURITY IS 


’ NHERE is a Judge in a certain western 
town whose habit it has been for 
many years to read a play of 

Shakspere’s to his family every Saturday 

evening. The town is a university centre 

and above the average in culture, but 
the Judge’s practice causes comment 
because even there, as everywhere else, 
the latest novel is far more likely to be 
the food of everyday reading than 

Shakspere; for Shakspere in the ordinary 

American home is used chiefly to fill book- 

shelf space. Why? Take down a play, 

even one you read at school, and read to see 
if you comprehend the tongue in which Shak- 
spere wrote. Time has so changed idiom, the 
meaning of words and the manner of English 
thought, that what was as clear to 

Elizabethan theatregoers as Pinero’s dramas 

to an audience of today is fogged for modern 

readers with baffling unintelligibility. Thus, 
lurking in the mind of the ordinary reader, 
even one who feels the mighty power of 

Shakspere’s literature, is a haunting sub- 

consciousness that Shakspere is ‘‘hard 

reading.”’ The reader has a little of the feel- 
ing he has toward Chaucer. Some will deny 
it, but let those who do take down a play 
and try to understand a single scene, as 
Shaksperian audiences understood it. Itisa 
pretty test. This, after all, is why the great- 
est literature of any language is neglected 
for fustian stuff, or, if not that, for an unvaried 
consumption of second, or third, or fourth, 
or fifth-rate books. Even those who do read 
Shakspere—consider if this be not true— 


‘Aim at it 
And botch the words up fit to their own 
thoughts.”’ 
We read about Shakspere, listen to 


lectures about Shakspere, talk about Shak- 
spere, quote Shakspere; but not one in ten 
thousand of us can really read common 
passages of Shakspere intelligently. We 
patch out a lame sense from his words to fit 
our own notions of what their meanings ought 


DUE—THE EXPLANATION 


-could hardly be a 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TO WHICH THE 


OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


to be. Thus, like poor Ophelia, we make our 
Shakspere speak things of doubtful import 
that carry but half a sense. His fine speech 
is really nothing—empty sound; though our 
crude rendering of it leads us to fine and 
stirring inferences, we only aim at his thought; 
we do not hit in the gold. We guess that 
there must be a fineness in the lines since 
they suggest fine emotions; but there is 
nothing sure in our reading and much that is 
unhappy. 

Take for example the following lines from 
the second scene of the first act of ‘‘Macbeth,”’ 
where their Norwegian allies turned on the 
Scots and aided Macdonwald’s rebels: 


Soldier:—As whence the sunne ’gins his reflection 
Shipwracking storms and direful thunders 

So from that spring, whence comfort seem’d to come 
Discomfort swells. 


Some editors interpolate a “‘break”’ at the 
end of the second line, but does even 
that give the passage clear-cut signification, 
even if the editors were warranted in rewriting 
what Shakspere wrote? The sun does not 
reflect its light, nor is it clear from the lines 
as written what the storms and thunders do. 
‘““Comfort’’ could hardly come from a spring— 
and why ‘‘seem’d to come’ ?—and the sun 
“spring.” ‘‘ Discomfort” 
seems a sapless word to apply to a hostile 
onslaught of quondam friends. What other 
impression, then, is given an unscholarly 
reader than that Shakspere used .a surpris- 
ing number of bombastic words to say that 
the Norwegian action made the Scots uncom- 
fortable, that the passage not only falls short 
of great literature, but is even inept? 

This vague, awkward and clumsy English, 
however, is only vague, awkward and clumsy 
because we try to read it without knowing 
the idiom of the time when it was written— 
the ordinary, current, everyday speech of 
Elizabethan England. If we read Shak- 
spere with a knowledge of this language his 
works are a different book—indeed, the 
greatest and finest literature ever penned, 
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compared even with Homer, or Virgil, 
Euripides, or Horace. 

‘“’Gins”’ in Middle English and early New 
English is a common form of the word which 
is now “‘begins,’’ and not an arbitrary poetic 
license; “‘his”’ is the regular form of “‘its”’ in 
Shakspere’s time; ‘‘reflection’”’ was in 
common, everyday use for direct, as well as 
indirect, shining when this passage was 
written; the verb of motion, when it could 
easily be supplied from the context, was 
omitted in Middle English and early New 
English idiom, and the passage needs no 
“breaks” or “‘comes” or ‘‘bursts”’ or ‘‘swells”’ 
to make clear sense. ‘Spring’? meant 
“‘source’’ in Shakspere’s time, and was applied 
to the sun, which was the ‘‘source of the 
day,’’—we still have it in our poetic ‘‘day- 
spring’’—1.e., dawning. ‘‘Comfort’’ in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the 
regular word for ‘“‘succor,’’ ‘‘aid’’—we still 
say, ‘give comfort to the enemy.’’ ‘‘Seem’d 
to come”’ in Elizabethan English is a frequent 
idiom for ‘‘was on the point of coming,” 
““was just coming.’’ ‘‘Discomfort,’’ as the 
Oxford Dictionary shows, was a common 
word for ‘disaster’? in the seventeenth 
century, quite intelligible to Shakspere’s 
audience and perfectly fitting to the thought. 
Every one of the words noted in these few 
lines, save “‘’gins,’’ is in common use today; 
but each has so changed its meaning between 
Shakspere’s time and ours that the context 
is dull and colorless, the notions vague and 
confused, and the sense unintelligible if we 
apply to it any standard of unscholarly 
criticism. 

To go further, one reads in the second scene 
of the fifth act of Macbeth: 


He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule 


As enemies are gathering thick about Macbeth 
at this stage in the drama, any modern reader 
would naturally assume that “cause” is 
simply the modern ‘‘cause,’’ but in Eliza- 
bethan English the word means “disease,”’ 
and the passage in reality refers to Macbeth’s 
growing madness. “Naught that I am” 
looks simple, but who would be aware that 
Shakspere meant “ Wicked that I am?” or 
‘who would understand from “I cannot taint 
with fear” that “taint’’ means ‘“wither’’? 
The three words, through changes of mean- 
ing, no longer convey what Shakspere meant. 


WHY SHAKSPERE IS 


NOT UNDERSTOOD 


Again Macbeth soliloquizes in the third scene 
of Act V.: 
Seyton! Iam sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyion, J say /—This push 
Will chere me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but in their stead, 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth honor, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare not. 


This passage contains two phrases that have 
passed into current speech, but it is safe to 
say that the sentence following the daft king’s 
second agitated call to Seyton is misread a 
thousand times to once that it is understood 
as meaning, “This contest will chair, or 
enthrone me permanently, or overthrow 
menow.” A favorite passage from Macbeth 
is the well-known apostrophe to sleep, which 
contains the line “Sleep that knits up the 
ravell’d sleave of care.” It requires knowl- 
edge of Elizabethan English to be aware that 
“knit” means simply “gather together, ’,and 
that ‘‘sleave’’ is not ‘“‘sleeve,”’ but a bunch 
of loose material like flax or silk fibers ready 
for spinning. With this knowledge, the 
signification of the: passage is far from that 
which the ordinary reader gives it. 

Macbeth speaks of “the disposition that | 
owe’’; he means “possess.” Earlier in the 
play Lady Macbeth says—cold-bloodedly— 
of Banquo and Fleance, “In them Nature’s 
coppie is not eterne,’”’ employing the Eliza- 
bethan legal term ‘‘copy”’ to say “In them 
Life’s tenure is not eternal.’’ For another 
example one reads in the First Folio, the first 
collected edition of Shakspere’s plays: 


How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 

At our great bidding? 
This is after the banquet, at which Banquo’s 
ghost appears, when Macbeth and his queen 
are discussing the events of the evening. 
Attempts have been made by editors through 
the use of unwarranted punctuation to make 
this read, ‘‘How say’st thou? That Macduff 
denies his person at our great bidding ?’”’ but as 
Lady Macbeth has said nothing of the kind, 
such endeavors have left the line as hazy as 
they found it. Yet it was common idiom to 
Shakspere’s contemporaries to say ‘‘How™ 
say’st thou that’”’ for “What do you say to 
the fact that,’’ a rendering that makes the 
puzzling passage crystal clear. 














WHY SHAKSPERE IS NOT UNDERSTOOD 


These illustrations have been chosen at 
random from a single play to show a reason 
why Shakspere’s dramas are not so often 
common reading matter for unscholarly 
book-lovers as their quality makes them pre- 
éminently fit to be, and to hint that a little 
self-examination on the part of those who do 
read Shakspere will prove that the abrupt 
assertion that Shakspere is practically unin- 
telligible to modern minds is not so radical 
as it seems offhand. For it is plain that if a 
word or an idiom had one meaning to Eliza- 
bethan England and has another to the 
English-speaking world of today, to gain 
modern meanings from these metamorphosed 
forms of speech is to comprehend awry, which 
is tantamount to not comprehending at all. 
Those editors who have changed the 
Elizabethan spelling, for example substi- 
tuting “cheer” for ‘‘chere” in the passage 
quoted above, as in the Cambridge text, 
have not merely failed to help modern 
readers out of the slough of mistinderstanding 
—they have plunged them deeper in. 

Chaucer’s poetry and Spenser’s is frankly 
recognized as being written in a tongue that is 
not ours; explanations and glossaries are 
required to understand it. Through an 
unwarranted assurance it has been widely 
taken for granted that with Shakspere the 
case is different—that his tongue is ours. It 
is not. It -equires translation as Chaucer 
and Spenser require translation. Take down 
your text of Shakspere and see if that fact 
is indicated, or if the editor has given you 
any clue to the dramatist’s meaning. See if 
there are not lines on every page which your 
education, which, perhaps, has taught you 
to understand Virgil and Homer, has 
failed to teach you to understand. Not 
one man in twenty thousand can read 
Shakspere intelligently, and it is unfortu- 
nately probable that not one in a thousand 
is aware that he cannot read Shakspere 
intelligently. 

In addition, moreover, to this veil of hazi- 
ness wrought by the change in language, 
there are other results that cast a blight 
on Shakspere’s glory. Pregnant lines are 
taken for bombast. Apparent slips in art or 
- in sense are frequent ; stupid editors have been 
fond of appending to lines they did not under- 
stand, “Here Shakspere nodded,’’ whereas 
Shakspere did not nod atall. Again and again 
words are met that, pronounced in modern 
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fashion, destroy the rhythm of the verse. If 
one read in Macbeth, for example, 
‘‘When I came hither to trdnsport the tidings 


Which Ihave heavily borne, there came a rumor 
Of many worthy fellows that were out.” 


the second line seems crude; or if one read in 
“Henry IV.,”’ Part I, in Hotspur’s speech to 
the King, 

‘‘When I was dry with rage and extreme toil” 
one has to wrench the words to make melody. 
It would seem either that ‘Shakspere 
nodded,”’ or that he took poetic license. 
But “heav’ly”’ was Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion, and so was ‘ex’-treme’’: Shakspere 
wrote here the common locutions of his time. 
Stories and legends and superstitions and 
beliefs, now forgotten, were current in Eliza- 
bethan England that gave Shaksperian 
passages a point that modern readers quite 
miss, and so fail to find the matchless 
gold the verses really contain. So runs the 
tale. We are taught to read great works in 
foreign tongues—that is part of a liberal 
education—but Shakspere, greater than 
the others, nearer at hand, and a part of the 
stuff of our intellectuality, is neglected or 
“botched up fit to our own thoughts.’”’ 

“Appreciative” criticism is naturally unable 
to furnish guides and fingerposts to intelligi- 
bility, and many an editor has lamentably 
failed to point aright. Some, indeed, have 
even confused what they tried to make 
clear. Readers have accordingly been con- 
tent either to skip what they could not under- 
stand or to guess at it and read on, with 
associations in mind that Shakspere and his 
contemporaries could not have dreamed of. 
Well-informed persons, moreover, have been 
led to believe that, in order to heighten the 
effect of his finer passages, Shakspere delib- 
erately wrote the less brilliant ones more 
crudely. These cruder passages, of course, 
are merely those which the ordinary reader 
is unable readily to translate into meanings 
clear to his modern mind. 

With modern scientific scholarship equip- 
ped by recent research to tell us to the full 
just what Shakspere conveys—beginning, 
indeed, to give us Shakspere’s Shakspere 
without slips and errors and nods and 
stupid transliterations and _ respellings— 
the opening of a new century should give us 
a Shakspere revival in America as_ enthusi- 
astic as that in the early part of the last 
century in England. 
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THE ADVANCING AUTOMOBILE 
HE progressive march of the automo- 
bile impresses itself upon us only 
when some new and surprising truck or car- 
riage passes in the street. The excitement of 
the innovation is gone, and the machines are 
so common that they go by unnoticed. Few 
people realize the vast number of automobiles 
of all kinds that are being put together in a 
hundred factories or the immense usefulness 
they have already served. They are drawing 
nearly everything that horses used to draw. 
They are operating great agricultural machines 
on the prairies and delivering mountains 
of merchandise in the city streets. They are 
being tried already along western roadways 
in opposition to trolley lines, which can 
travel only on one beaten track. They are, 
in every new office they have assumed, 
swifter, safer and cleaner than the things they 
have superseded. Looking into the future, 
prophets are seeing individual machines, 
possible to the rich and poor alike, solving 
many transportation problems. They are 
the crowning achievement of a preéminently 
mechanical age. 

Many of the late details of automobile 
development are interesting. The light buggy, 
for example, unfitted for bad weather and 
bad roads, uncomfortable at its best and 
adapted only to low speeds and limited mile- 
age, has lost favor as a model. In their place 
are massive tonneau machines. The ‘“rail- 
way car”’ is the new model, with its standards 
of comfort and convenience, if not of speed. 

When one sets out on a two-hundred-mile 
ride between breakfast and sunset, no fifty- 
mile vehicle will give satisfaction. Instead 
of flimsy running-gears, we have a steel frame 
borne on artillery wheels and heavy springs, 
with long wheel-base and easy-riding quali- 
ties. Upon this is an aluminum body, 
capacious, splendidly upholstered—as com- 
fortable and complete as a parlor car. The 
tonneau has become popular partly because 
of its wide rear seat set well back from the 
other and enough higher to overlook it. 

One of the indications of a tendency 
toward practical usefulness rather than mere 


sport is the number of carriages fitted with 
canopy tops, storm curtains and removable 


plate glass fronts. Hitherto every summer 
shower, however light, has meant a drenching, 
and only the automobilist can fully realize the 
value of this new feature. Automobile cabs, 
fire apparatus, ambulances and trucks are 
becoming almost commonplace in many cities, 
and each of these machines displaces several 
horses. There would seem to be no service 
the horse has rendered which cannot be done, 
and better done, by a machine. The motor 
delivery wagon and van for freight transfer, 
along with the electric cab, are in straightfor- 
ward competition with the older vehicles. 
They pay, and that is the test which deter- 
mines their fitness. 

During the past year steam and electricity 
have given way in great measure to the less 
reliable but more convenient gasoline motor. 
This has been improved in many important 
particulars, such as sparking and _gear- 
changing-devices, and there has been a marked 
preference shown for greater power. Twenty 
horse-power is neither very high nor very 
low this year. France has passed through a 
similar enthusiasm for the high-powered 
internal-combustion engine, but the French 
are now beginning to return to steam. Its 
flexibility is a strong argument in its favor 
and its faults have been overcome to a 
surprising degree. Electricity still has no 
improvement to offer upon the old lead cell, 
idison’s nickel-iron cell being several months 
in the future. 

A novelty which is still untried but which 
promises much in theory and may prove 
revolutionary is the new _ gasoline-electric 
machine. It should combine every advan- 
tage of economy, endurance, ease of control, 
reserve power for hill-climbing, and the other 
things which either alone possesses—pro- 
vided some unforeseen fault does not counter- 
act all its virtues. 

Although the competition is so sharp that 
firms have failed in the past twelve months, 
there is no break in prices. Five hundred 
dollars is the minimum, about one thousand 
the price of thorough efficiency, and several 
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thousand the price of luxurious complete- 
ness. The poor man’s automobile has yet to 
be made. The many-cylindered high-power 
gasoline engine is hopelessly costly to build 
and requires the services of a skilled mechanic. 
While it is the prevailing type of motor the 
automobile must continue a rich man’s 
machine. Meanwhile it has made steady 
progress toward efficiency, simplicity, and 
the development of a prevailing type—which 
must precede its universal acceptance. 

The horse is rapidly losing ground in our 
cities and every summer motor vehicles go 
out into the country districts. The move- 
ment for good roads, started by the bicycle, 
is now being hurried on by the owners of 
automobiles. The “scorcher’’ of bicycle days 
will soon tire of his racing automobile, already 
the horses on our roads are ceasing to fear the 
monster, and public interest is proved by the 
already large sales this season. The time of 
considering automobiles as expensive and 
novel toys for amusement has passed long 
since, and the measure of its possibilities for 
usefulness is so great that the widest play of 
the imagination suggests nothing that seems 
impracticable. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLOWS 


HE American plow, simple-looking tool 
as it is, is a fine type of industrial art. 
The handles, beam, share, mold-board, land- 
side, colter and frog fit together at various 
angles. Its curved parts are as graceful as a 
pigeon’s wing. The mold-board of the com- 
mon American plow is cut from sheet-steel 
made by a union of three plies. The back is 
ordinary sheet-steel, the middle ply is tough 
and gives the mold-board strength; the front 
is tempered so hard in a red-hot bath that a 
file will not cut it. This plow-bottom is 
ground with an emery wheel and polished on 
a grindstone until the turning surface is 
smooth as glass. Its bolt-heads fit with such 
nicety ‘that it is almost impossible to find 
them with the naked eye. The plow is so 
carefully adjusted that if it is thrown over 
while running it will right itself. There isn’t 
an unnecessary pound of wood or iron about 
it. Even the clevis-pin is tempered to reduce 
its size. With this American tool an eighteen- 
year-old boy can turn over three acres of 
ground a day. But the French farmer looks 
with suspicion upon an American plow. So 
does the German, and the Englishman, and 
the Belgian. 
A common French plow is so different from 
the American pattern that not one-half our 
prairie farmers could use it without instruc- 
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tion. It has no handles. It has a truck but 
no seat. It has two shares, two skim-colters 
and two knife-colters. In short, there are 
two plows, one in the air, one in the ground, 
concave to each other. All the parts are 
heavy. It cuts a deep, narrow furrow, and 
the skilled plowmaker discerns at once that 
it leaves the ground in ridges. This plow is 
made in sizes—one for a small horse or a small 
ox, another for a horse or an ox, another for 
two small horses or two small oxen. There 
is still another for two horses or two oxen, and 
so on up to six horses or six oxen. The two- 
horse plow retails at $50. The maker of this 
French tool maintains that it is forged by 
hand and that it is much stronger than the 
American make. 


NATIONAL PECULIARITIES IN AGRICULTURE 


ERHAPS the most interesting implement 
used by French plowmen is the bascule. 
This plow is sometimes eighteen feet long and 
of sufficient strength to cut a furrow thirty 
inches deep. It is used in plowing for vines 
and in cutting drains. It is used occasionally 
also by hop-farmers, potato-growers and 
gardeners. Near Paris are municipal gardens 
fertilized with the city sewage, and these 
gardens are periodically plowed with the 
bascule. One purpose of plowing is to let 
air into the soil, hence the deeper the ground 
is worked the more air it will contain. French 
farmers, therefore, sometimes attach a hook 
to their stirring plows which acts effectively as 
a sub-soiler. 

In many European countries the soil 
becomes very hard. Fields newly plowed 
have at times lumps a foot thick that can 
hardly be crushed: with the heel. For this 
reason plows scour easily, but they are held 
to their course with difficulty. The clods are 
finally reduced by rains, and when sowing 
time comes the fields lie in loose ridges. 
These ridges are easily broken down with a 
cultivator and converted into a seed-bed. 


.The man who owns a small farm in France 


cannot afford to have it cut up with dead 
furrows or checkered with back-furrows. To 
avoid this the French plow is made double. 


‘This plow is composite, being a right and a left 


or a reversible tool, and the team goes back 
and forth on the same side of the unplowed 
ground. The field is finished with only one 
back-furrow and a finish-furrow at the hedge. 

French plow-horses are stallions and are 
hitched tandem. It is not uncommon to see 
three men and three horses work one plow. 
One man drives, another manages the plow, 
while a third follows with a spade to dig up 
the “cuts and covers.”” This crew may plow 
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a full acre a day. The American plow is 
evidently not adapted to French custom. If 
it were, our exports of plows to that country 
would soon reach prodigious invoices. 

The French peasant loves his home farm. 
He seldom migrates. The corners of his farm 
are not right angles. He does not work to a 
line, like the American. He inherits a taste 
for the haphazard, the picturesque, and he 
delights in a free-hand way of doing things. 
He cultivates the eye. This makes him an 
artist. For centuries poets and painters have 
celebrated the grotesque beauty of rural 
France. Libraries and galleries everywhere 
abound with these works. But not one of 
them attracts more attention than Rosa 
Bonheur’s old-time plowing scene in Nivernais. 

In the valley of the Guadalquivir a traveler 
may still see a type of the primitive plow of 
Asia. In the old days it was made of a 
crotchet. Nowadays it is made of two 
crotchets; one is shod with a chisel of iron for 
the plow; the other is bound in rawhide for 
the handles. Bullocks are yoked to the 
implement. In many parts of Europe oxen 
are broken to draw from the horns, but these 
Spanish and Portuguese cattle generally draw 
from the neck, to which a yoke is fitted with 
bows. These yokes are sometimes twenty 
inches high and only two or three inches 
thick. The broad surfaces are not infre- 
quently hand-carved in designs. There may 
be vines and clusters of grapes and grow- 
ing corn and the bearded heads of wheat. 
Sometimes these decorations are inspired by 
religious subjects. The comfort and capacity 
of the ox are sacrificed to satisfy the artistic 
taste of the peasant. And this makes it 
difficult, as one might imagine, to sell many 
American plows in Spain. 

In Germany the plow is nearly always 
geared to a truck. It is heavy and awkward 
but strong. Steers and cows are not infre- 
quently used for power. The work is done 
slowly, but it is done well. In Switzerland 
it is not unusual to see a cast-iron plow made re- 
versible similar to the ‘‘ side-hill”’ tool of West 
Virginia. There is little difference between 
the English and German plow, except that 
the rod-breaker is common in the former coun- 
try. The Asiatic plow is still very primitive. 
German manufacturers have studied these 
conditions and are selling large shipments in 
Russia, Siberia and Siam. They retail a plow 
in Odessa for $5. 

Professor Patrick Geddis, of Edinburgh, 
once said that it is easy to tell the character 
of a people by the character of their plows. 
The Chinaman stirs the soil for his rice-paddy 
with a stick and covers the seed with his foot. 
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The American breaks up his ground with 
three horses and plants his cornfield with 
two horses. The stature of the Chinaman is 
four feet, that of the American is six feet. 
Except in a small Manchurian territory about 
Harbin, where a small group of modern grist- 
mills has been built, Chinese farmers can 
hardly be induced to try an American plow. 
It is said that English plow samples have lain 
in Mongolia untouched for twenty years. At 
home the manufacturer fashions his goods to 
suit the taste of his customers. The commer- 
cial traveler calls upon the trade who want his 
goods; the retailer stocks with what his 
customers want rather than with what they 
ought to have. Foreign trade is conducted 
after the same plan. 


MEETING THE FOREIGN DEMAND 


FRENCH mowing scythe is only about 
twenty-eight inches long. It is seven 
inches wide at the heel and broadly curves 
along the edge to the point. This scythe is 
hung to a straight bar with a single handle— 
that for the right hand. This handle is a 
post set in the bar from which a straight arm 
extends; from this arm a second post rises. 
The mower wears a belt to the front of whiclr 
a cow’s horn hangs. This holds a whetstone. 
When this rustic’s scythe is dull he falls on his 
right knee, places the bar over his shoulder, 
with the point of the scythe in the ground, 
and whets the blade. He may even hammer 
it on an anvil anchored to a stump or a stone. 
This mower will cut one-half acre of grass a 
day and the stubble will look as though it 
were done with a lawn-machine. The English 
mowing scythe is similar to the French, only 
not so grotesque. 

Notwithstanding the skill of the French 
scythe-man, our export of hay-making ma- 
chinery is very large. The foreign agent 
of a Chicago company asserts that his firm 
sells more than twenty thousand reapers 
and mowers and self-binders in Europe annu- 
ally. Our reaper firms have adapted their 
goods to the foreign habit. Many American 
one-horse mowers with thirty-six-inch sickles 


are used in England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium and 
Hungary. These machines have opened the 


way to other and commoner American pat- 
terns. They compete with domestic and 
Canadian goods, and their superiority is 
seldom questioned. 

It is sometimes said that American goods 
are sold abroad more cheaply than they are 
at home. Yet American self-binders that 
retail for $125 in Iowa cost $225 in Hungary. 
Nor is inferior machinery commonly sold 
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abroad. There isan American firm engaged 
in manufacturing sewing-machines with 
branch shops in Scotland. Not infrequently 
customers on the Continent insist upon 
having machines imported across the ocean; 
but whether made by Scot or Yankee there 
is no difference between the price of these 


_ goods of the same grade. A cheaper grade, 


however, is made in Scotland to supply a 
cheaper demand. These machinery firms 
began by making what the Europeans wanted ; 
now the European wants what the American 
makes. And that is the natural result. 

A Scotchman named Bell invented the first 
reaping machine which employed the principle 
of a vibrating sickle. Laborers became appre- 
hensive that the device would lessen the 
demand for their service. Accordingly they 
held an indignation meeting and proceeded 
to destroy the Bell machine with stones and 
sledges. In less than five years from that 
time the same principle was applied in this 
country, and today Scotch farmers buy their 
best reapers and mowers in the United States. 
But Bell’s machine was made to turn to the 
right instead of to the left, so that all our 
reaping goods shipped to that country must 
be made to traverse the field in a way reverse 
to the old American custom. The foreign 
habit has so impressed itself upon the manu- 
facturers, however, that they now supply 
their American trade with many machines 
which turn to the right. 


FACTS OF OUR TRADE WITH EUROPE 


OOSE-QUILL pens and drying pow- 
ders are still used in the House of 
Lords and in His Majesty’s law courts. They 
are used in the French Chamber of Deputies and 
in the Court of Cassation also. But the people 
are coming to care little about maintaining 
these ancient dignities. Europeans need our 
fountain-pens and blotting-pads; they need 
our typewriters and rolling-top desks; they 
need our carpet-sweepers and curtain-rollers, 
our elevators and electric devices—they are 
beginning to buy them in large invoices. 
Their carpenters’ handsaws are mounted like 
our bucksaws and their squares are made of 
wood. They need our handsaws, steel 
squares, spirit-levels, and screwdrivers; our 
hot-water, hot-air and steam heating appara- 
tus. Foreigners do not produce these things 
as cheaply as we do. As conditions become 
better understood and closer relations develop, 
large invoices of these goods will supplement 
our exports of cereals, cereal flours, tobacco, 
mineral oils, cotton, phonographs, linotypes, 
telephones, bicycles, engines, meat products 
and machinery. Much will depend upon the 


price of the goods and their adaptability. A 
Cincinnati firm was called upon to dismantle 
a lot of wood-working machinery which it had 
installed for a firm in Sweden. The opera- 
tives could not stand the work—the speed 
was too high. The feed had been gauged to 
the American scale. An expert reduced the 
feed. After that all went well. 

Englishmen wear a shoe which they call a 
boot, quite different from the American gar- 
ment. It is large for the foot, made of stout 
leather which lacks luster, and has a sole nearly 
an inch thick. Frenchmen wear a wooden 
shoe which they call a sabot. It is fitted with 
a leathern stocking, which latches tightly 
around the ankle. Many of those intended 
for women are lined with felt. In Germany, 
Norway and Holland prodigious wooden shoes 
are worn. One reason why American work- 
men accomplish more in a day than workmen 
abroad is because of shoes. Our shoes are 
lighter, easier on the feet, and thus permit 
greater action. German leather, however, is 
superior and the shoemaker uses a sensible 
last. In all these countries felt slippers are 
worn about the house, many of them having 
soles of plaited cordage. In the Pyrenees 
Mountains an important cottage industry 
has developed among the peasants who make 
these shoe bottoms. 

Throughout the Balkan States, in France 
and in Russia much leather is tanned and 
large quantities of fancy grades exported. 
Manufacturers in this country import enamel 
leather from Europe. But our shoes are much 
neater, they fit better, and they retail at 
prices twenty-five per cent. lower than 
European shoes. There are reasons, however, 
why we do not sell more leathern goods abroad. 
In England an important and growing portion 
of the shoe business has passed under the 
control of profit-sharing, codperative societies. 
Starting in Rochdale, these companies had 
a precarious existence for twenty or thirty 
years. But success has followed better 
methods of administration, and today they 
own some of the finest business houses in 
Manchester and in other cities in northern 
England. The shares are sold at a guinea, 
and this enables a large number of mechanics 
to own stock. 

As a result, all the shoe trade which the 
guilds and unions control goes to these 
cooperative stores and factories. Such dealers 
as Manfield, who also have houses in the 
principal cities of Europe, have an established 
trade into which it is difficult to break. 
Natural conditions furnish another reason 
more fundamental than these. During the 
winter season it drizzles and rains a great deal 
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in the British Isles. Arctics, overshoes and 
rubbers are not worn so commonly as they are 
in our own country. We must study physical 
conditions in order to reach the possibilities 
of foreign trade. We have the hides and 
quick processes of tanning; we have the best 
mechanics for fabricating shoes and the best 
operating skill. We have the capital. In 
certain commercial fields our supremacy is 
admitted, and one reason for the dominating 
success of American business men in these 
fields is their ability to meet emergencies. 
The American inventor, manufacturer and 
salesman must come into close personal con- 
tact with the foreign trader and consumer. 
They must learn the essential facts and adapt 
their products to the people for whom they are 
planned in order to win success. 
FIGHTING HARBOR FIRES 
ING—ding—ding !” 

The Captain stopped aoruptly in his 
conversation with a visitor whom he had just 
shown over the Battery fire station, whirled 
in his office chair and sat counting the strokes, 
his feet under him for a quick spring. 

“If that’s for us, you come along, too,”’ he 
interjected as the gong paused again, and the 
visitor’s pulses quickened with excitement 
and anticipation. 

“We go!” cried the Lieutenant, as he 
leaped for cap and coat. A clatter of chairs 
and dominoes broke out in the lounging-room 
as the men abruptly abandoned their game; 
the gong began to repeat, and some one out- 
side on the wharf was shouting. 

“Meet me in the pilot-house,’’ came the 
sharp direction of the Lieutenant, and the 
visitor, joining in the rush for the door, was one 
of the straggling line as it raced down across 
the wharf and swung himself over on a rope 
like the others to the fire-boat’s rails As he 
made his way forward the lines were cast off, 
and before he reached the pilot-house New 
York’s “floating Niagara,’’ as the firemen 
call her, was under way. 

The wheel went over to starboard and the 
rumble of the steam steering-gear under the 
floor mingled with the warning roar of the 
whistle as she passed the wharf-end and 
swung toward the East River and Brooklyn. 
The speed steadily increased until the 750- 
horse-power engines were driving her a good 
twelve-knots clip and the foam went racing 
back in a rolling wake behind. Then the 
visitor began to learn. 

The New Yorker, the largest of New 
York’s five fire-boats, carries with her twenty 
men: officers, engineers, pilots, firemen and 
stokers, when she responds to an alarm. 
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Steam is always up. When either boiler is 
cooled down for inspection and repairs the 
other does double duty. In going to and 
from fires the boat is in command of the pilots, 
and, contrary to the general impression, it has 
no right of way. The siren is used only on 
entering a slip at a fire to attract attention. 
Shore fires one thousand feet back and fires 
in the enormously valuable shipping of the 
harbor and North River are the New Yorker’s 
lawful prey. She sometimes releases the 
city engines from an obstinate water-front 
fire, and reaching out with more than five 
thousand feet of hose, her crew drowns the 
conflagration in worthless harbor water, to 
the saving of the city’s fresh-water supply. 

But when this fire fighter races down the 
harbor to meet some iron furnace struggling 
in from the sea with its load of desperate men 
and perishing goods, the name “floating 
Niagara’ is earned. Firebrands may rain 
on cement deck and steel sides, but the little 
craft closes in; and through hose lines, gal- 
vanized iron flooding-pipes and four great 
“monitor pipes’’—nozzles mounted on pilot- 
house and deck like rapid-fire guns on a war- 
ship—she pours twelve thousand gallons of 
water a minute into the burning hull. There 
are ingenious appliances for reaching the fire 
however it may be hidden away in a ship’s 
cargo, and more than twenty streams of from 
one to six inches’ diameter are available when- 
ever they are needed. ; 

An account of the fires against which the 
New Yorker has led the attack since she went 
into commission would rival in interest the 
story of any ship-of-war that ever floated. 
Close upon a seventeen-hour fire not long 
ago, the New Yorker was called out in the 
gray light of the morning for thirty-two con- 
secutive hours’ more of fighting in the dense 
smoke of a city lumber-yard fire. Twelve 
million seven hundred and sixty-six thousand 
gallons of water thrown and five men disabled 
was this fire company’s record. 


LABOR-UNION STORIES BY AN EMPLOYER 


HERE are two classes of men in this 

labor question,” said a manufacturer 

the other day—‘‘men who own property 

and men who do not; and the first class is 
likely to be the check on the second. 

“For instance, there’s a mechanic whom I’ve 
known for years—a clean-cut, hard-working, 
thrifty man, who has taken good care of his 
family and has saved enough money to buy 
a pretty home outright. He joined the 
union when he saw he could be forced 
into it and then forgot all about it—for 
he’s a hard-working fellow, who is interested 
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in his task and believes in his employer 
more than he does in his labor leader. A 
strike was ordered and he reluctantly went 
out with the rest. Time hung heavy on 
his hands, and he decided that he’d give his 
new house a coat of paint. So he left an 
order with a union painter, and the next 
morning he was out early to supervise the 
job. He fidgeted about until 8:15, when the 
painter drove up and leisurely prepared for 
his work. It was half-past nine when the 
man began to paint, and then he did it so 
slowly that the striking machinist grew 
tired of delay and, putting up a ladder on the 
other side, went to work himself. He had 
been painting away vigorously for some 
time when he heard a voice below him: 

“* “Hello, what’re you doin’ up there ?’ 

‘“** Painting my house,’ he answered. 

““*Have you got a union card?’ said the 
painter. 

““*Yes,’ said the man, who was gradually 
getting angry at the questioning. 

““*A painter’s card?’ asked the man below. 

““ “No, I haven’t a painter’s card. I’ve a 
mechanic’s.’ 

““«Then,’ said the painter, ‘come down 
off that ladder and quit paintin’ or I'll leave 
the job.’ 

“The mechanic came down from the ladder 
and walked up to the painter he had hired. 

‘““ “Look here,’ he said, ‘this is my house 
and this is my land. Now you get off it 
just as quickly as you can pick up your 
paint.’ 

‘And he painted his house unaided that day 
and the next, and then went back to work 
in his old place. 

‘‘T remember,” he went on, “reading in 
THE Wor.Lp’s Work about the native 
labor in India when they put up that 
big American bridge out there. The natives 
could do only one well-defined task; the 
Americans could do almost anything. There’s 
a machine in my shop that merely needs to 
be watched, but it must be watched by a 
skilled mechanic. While he is watching 
that machine he can do another task that is 
more valuable. But by ‘the rule of the 
union, that man must sit in a chair all day 
and watch that machine. He mustn’t do 
anything else. It’s wastc time for him, for 
he can’t grow very rapidly there, and it’s 
adding to my cost >of production without 
doing any one any good. she American 
workingman can’t afford to be a man with 
only one job. They’ve got to work with us 
if we’re to keep our prosperity. We can’t 
do it without their help, and we certainly 
can’t do it in the face of their opposition.” 


ONE USE OF MACHINERY 
HE picture of an English or German 
farmer walking about his fields in 
a pair of brogans made in America from a 
hide which, tanned and likewise finished in 
America, was originally taken from one of his 
own cattle, might be a little fanciful, but it 
is within possibility, as a glance at foreign 
trade reports for 1902 will show. We 
imported about $60,000,000 worth of hides 
and skins, of which a good part came from 
England and other European countries, and 
we exported, largely to the same countries, 
$20,000,000 worth of shoes and _ finished 
leather. Two trips across the Atlantic and 
considerable land travel beside offer thus a 
fair measure of the superiority of our shoe 
and leather manufacturers over their foreign 
competitors. The efficiency of the leather 
maker helps the shoe manufacturer in his 
fight for the world’s market, as nearly two- 
thirds of the value of his product is the cost 
for materials alone. 

The introduction of machines that not only 
reduce the amount of labor but frequently 
replace skilled labor with unskilled, and the 
quickness of employers to adopt new processes, 
account for our success. A visitor to a modern 
tannery would see a man here and there dump- 
ing a hide upon a moving feed-table that 
smooths and straightens it out and then passes 
it through a machine, pressing it evenly and 
gently against a revolving cylinder, spiraled 
with knife-blades, and drops it out at last 
clean and without a cut or tear. He would 
see “putting-out’”’ machines that pressed and 
scraped tanned hides at the rate of 350 dozen 
per day, attended by only one man; or 
splitting machines where a belt of thin steel, 
sharpening itself by touching an emery wheel 
as it whirled, could split a hide with the deft- 
ness of magic into sheets as thin as tissue 
paper—a machine that can be adjusted to 
the thousandth part of an inch. The ancient 
tanner paid an expert high wages to guess at 
the contents of his hides when sold by measure, 
Today an unskilled workman hands the 
irregular-shaped pieces to a little machine 
that looks something like a table with a 
double top, which, quicker than the mind of 
the expert could guess it, reckons with 
exactness the square contents in both the 
metric and standard systems. 

But the new processes used in tanning are 
most surprising. Leather used to be tanned 
by soaking it for seven days in a weak solution 
of hemlock or oak bark to give it color, then in 
pits of stronger solution for six weeks, moving 
the hides every day or so; then in “‘ lay-away”’ 
pits still stronger for another six weeks; by 
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filling them with new bark for another six- 
weeks’ soak, and repeating this last operation 
thrice or four times. All this made good 
leather, but it took from six to eight months. 
Today even the thickest hide can be tanned 
by chemicals in three hours. Germany has 
led in the discovery of new processes, but 
American tanners have been quick to follow 
the German example. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 


NE of the most important services of 
O the Board of Health in a large city is 
the careful medical inspection of school chil- 
dren to stop the spread of contagious diseases. 
In some of the crowded districts of New York 
last fall more than two thousand children a 
week were turned away. Rigid examination 
and exclusion like this greatly lessens the 
possibility of widespread epidemics. It was 
felt, however, that something was due the 
children whose education was thus delayed 
for the public good. To this end an experi- 
ment was tried with a single school nurse, 
having much the same duties as the “school 
nurse” now so important a part of the London 
school system. And the result after three 
months was an appropriation by which twelve 
regular nurses at the beginning of the new 
year were set at work 

The nurse by whom the experiment was 
tried was assigned a group of four schools 
with a school population of about 4,500 
children. She visited each school every 
school day. Her work was. divided into 
schoolhouse work and visiting work. At the 
school, pupils who were but slightly ailing 
received treatment first. When these chil- 
dren were cared for Miss Rogers took up her 
list furnished by the medical inspector of the 
pupils excluded. 

Forestalling the danger of contagion, the 
child was sent home by the medical inspector. 
This separated the pupil from his schoolmates, 
however, only during school hours. The 
school-going and excluded children inter- 
mingled after hours for play. The nurse 
visited all of these children at their homes. 
She explained to the parents the school and 
Health Department rules. She told why the 
child must be isolated, how he should be 
treated and attended to in order to carry out 
the directions of the medical inspector or 
dispensary physician and insure an early 
return to school. These visits were repeated 
that the case might be watched, a record being 
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made of each case and each visit. A daily 
report was handed to the Health Board. 

The duties of the school nurse are outlined 
in this work. She continues the work begun 
by the medical inspector, and works only 
under the direction of the Health Department. 
She first attends to the minor infections, 
which, if neglected, would soon exclude the 
child from his class-work. This is done at 
the school. Then she attends to the children 
who have been sent home—sees that they 
have medical attention and regular treat- 
ment. She gives the mother or caretaker a 
practical demonstration of how it is all to be 
done, and exacts a promise of as complete 
isolation as is possible. She continues the 
work of the previous visit and sends back to 
the school for medical inspection all such 
children as seem to her to have responded to 
the treatment and recovered enough to be 
admitted to class-work. ‘““hus she teaches 
the child not only to protect himself from 
contagion by keeping him from his playmates, 
but he learns as well that a cure in time saves 
many school days for him, and that the 
doctor as well as the teacher is his friend. 

A typical case is that of a boy twelve years 
old who had never had a day’s schooling. 
His ambition was to be able to read the street 
signs before he began to go to work. His 
mother had taken him to school each term, 
but because of a slight disease he was always 
excluded from the overcrowded schools. 
Each time the mother had been sent to the 
dispensary, and each time had been given an 
ointment, which she had applied. But he 
did not have proper care. With the nurse’s 
help he was soon at school again. At the age 
of twelve he began to learn his letters with 
the prospect of two years’ schooling before 
him. 

One of the most important results of the 
school nurse’s work comes with the added 
knowledge of how to take care of children’s 
little ailments which the mothers acquire by 
watching the nurse’s methods. She fills in a 
gap in what, in other ways, is a most admira- 
ble and necessary system. 

By the addition of the nurses’ services the 
chance of a bad epidemic among school 
children is still further obviated. The child, 
moreover, gets immediate and adequate care 
at the school and at home during his illness, 
and, because of the example of the nurses’ 
scientific and practical work, better general 
care, when sick or-well. 
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